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[from  the  congressional  record.] 


Th^  Wmllmtted  Qaiitage  of  istlyor, 


sipeech: 

OF 

HON.  A.  J.  WAENEE, 

OF  OHIO, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

SATURDAY,  MAA^  3d,  1879. 


Mr.  WARNER  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  so  amend  sections  3511,  8518,  35‘JO,  8524, 

3527,  3585,  3586,  and  254  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  to  place  silver  on  the  same  basis 
with  gold,  exactly  as  it  stood  under  the  law  of  1702,  and  as  it  continued  during  our 
whole  history  down  to  1873. 

1 desire  first,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  call  attention  to  the  change  made  by  the  act  of  1873, 
first  by  withdawing  the  unit  of  value  from  silver,  where  it  had  rested  conjointly  with 
gold  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government,  and  placing  it  upon  gold  alone  ; and,  sec- 
ond, by  dropping  the  old  dollar  from  our  coinage  ; and,  finally,  in  the  Revised  Statutes, 
taking  from  it  the  legal-tender  quality.  This  is  the  provision  which  (referring  to  the 
gold  dollar)  changed  the  unit  from  both  metals  to  gold  alone — 

Whicli  [the  gold  dollar]  at  the  standard  weight  of  25.8  grains  shall  be  the  unit  of  value. 

The  words  ‘‘or  unit”  which  it  is  proposed  to  restore  to  the  statutes  is  the  language 
of  the  law  of  1792,  and  the  language  of  every  act  providing  for  or  regulating  the 
coinage  of  dollars  of  either  metal  from  that  date  to  1873,  when  the  ill-considered 
change  in  the  money  unit  was  made. 

When  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a mint  was  under  consideration  by  the 
founders  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  communication  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  January  28.  1791,  said  : 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  most  advisable,  as  has  been  observed,  not  to  attach  the 
unit  exclusively  to  either  of  the  metals,  because  this  cannot  be  done  , effectually  without 
destroying  the  ollice  and  character  of  one  of  them  as  money  and  reducing  it  to  the  situation 
of  a mere  merchandise. 

To  annul  the  use  of  either  of  the  metals  as  money  is  to  abridge  the  quantity  of  circulating 
medium,  and  is  liable  to  all  the  ob.i‘^ctions  which  arise  from  a comparison  of  the  benefits  of  a 
full  with  the  evils  of  a scanty  circulation. 

Jefferson,  in  his  letter  to  Hamilton,  returning  the  report,  said : 

I return  you  the  report  on  the  mint.  I concur  with  you  that  the  unit  must  stand  on  both 
metals. 

Mr.  Webster,  referring  to  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Government  over  money? 
said : 

I am  certainly  of  the  opinion,  then,  that  gold  and  silver,  at  rates  fixed  by  Congress,  con- 
stitute the  legal  standard  of  value  in  this  country,  and  that  neither  Congress  nor  any  State 
has  authority  to  establish  any  other  standard  or  to  displace  this. 

The  legal  tender,  therefore,  the  constitutional  standard  of  value,  is  established,  and  can- 
not be  overthrown.  To  overthrow  it  would  shake  the  whole  system. 

As  a constitutional  proposition  I think  it  must  go  unquestioned  that  if  Congress  may 
demonetize  silver,  it  may  gold  ; and  if  it  may  demonetize  either  of  the  metals  it  may 
both  of  them  ; and  if  it  may  demonetize  both  gold  and  silver,  then  it  may  monetize 
any  other  metal,  or  make  money  of  anything  else.  1 think  no  one  will  dispute  the  fact 
either,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  founders  of  the  Constitution  there  was  no  right  vested 
in  Congress  to  demonetize  either  of  the  metals.  Congress  may  fix  the  ratio  between 


o 


them;  it  may  “regnltate*'  the  value  of  our  own  and  of  foreign  coins.  By  the  word 
‘‘value,’’  however,  as  used  in  the  Constitution,  is  meant  only  the  ratio  between  the 
two  metals,  and  the  relative  value  of  foreign  coins  as  compared  with  or  expressed  in 
our  own  slandard  coins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1873.  striking  silver  from  its  place  as  a 
money  metal  and  restricting  the  unit  of  value  to  g"ld  ilnne,  a monetary  revolution  was 
inaugurated  which  lias  and  will,  if  allowed  to  go  on.  cost  this  country  more  than  all 
its  wars  have  cost  it.  Tiiis  sweeping  change  is  contained  in  eighteen  words,  now  a 
part  of  section  IjoII  of  tlie  Kevised  Statutes.  Here  is  wiiere  the  mischief  lies.  Tliis 
is  the  root  of  the  evil.  And  these  words  must  be  r<*pealed  before  bi-metalism  can  be 
re-establi.shed.  'J'he  unit  must  be  restored  to  both  metals  ; without  this  the  coinage  of 
silver  is  but  a make-shift  and  a delusion. 

I wish,  however,  before  proceeding  further  in  this  line,  to  refer  to  the  origin  of  this 
innovation  and  the  way  it  got  into  the  statutes.  It  is  manifestly  a foreign  importation. 

I do  nor  believe  it  had  iis  origin  on  iliis  side  oftlie  Atlantic.  It  was  doubtless  i>artly 
the  product  of  that  ill-advised  convention  which  assembled  in  Paris  in  18(i7,  and  which 
had  for  its  principal  object  the  unification  of  the  coins  of  the  world,  and  partly  a deep 
laid  scheme  to  increase  the  value  of  money. 

Apparently  inspired  by  the  action  of  this  convention,  Mr.  Sherman,  in  January, 
1808,  being  then  chairman  oftlie  Committee  on  Finance  in  the  Senate,  introduced  a 
bill  to  change  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  Slates  so  as  to  make  them  correspond  witli 
the  1‘rench  twenty-five  franc  piece,  and  to  make  ti  e silver  half  dollar  correspond  in 
weight  to  two  and  a half  silver  francs,  and  dropping  tiie  dollar  entirely. 

The  bill  as  originally  introduced  in  the  House,  however,  contained  a dollar  piece. 
This  piece  was  afterward  dropped  and  the  trade  dollar  substituted.  The  words  now 
incorporated  in  section  Soil  making  the  gold  dollar  llie  .sole  unit  of  value  were  em- 
braced in  the  bill  as  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Hooper.  Who  suggested  this  provision, 
or  whose  hand  framed  it,  does  not  appear,  and  no  one  has  had  the  courage  to  own  it. 
Suffice  it  to  say  no  heavier  hand  was  ever  lifted  again n tliis  country. 

While  the  bill  was  under  consideration  in  the  House,  except  a mere  allusion  by  Mr. 
Hoo]»er  and  Mr.  Potter,  there  is  not  one  single  word  in  the  discussion  that  took  f>lace. 
then  or  afterward,  in  the  House  or  in  the  Senate,  indicating  that  anybody  understood 
that  a change  was  to  be  made  in  the  standard  of  vaiiie  in  the  United  SlateR.  or  that 
tliis  was  part  of  a concerted  movement  to  drop  siherfrom  the  money  oi  the  world. 
From  the  discussion  that  took  place,  which  pertained  altogetlicr  to  other  matters,  such 
as  minor  coins  and  whether  tlie  eagle  should  lie  retained  on  fractional  silver  pieces  or 
not,  it  was  evident  that  nobody  contemplated  any  sucii  thing  or  knew  that  a provision 
was^in  tlie  bill  making  such  a change  in  our  monetary  standard. 

If  further  evidence  of  these  facts  were  needed  we  have  it  in  the  vote  taken  in  this  House 
in  April,  1874— more  than  a year  after  the  passage  of  Mr.  Hooper's  hill — on  a resolu- 
tion by  a distinguished  member  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Hoar,]  which  resolution  was 
as  follows  : 

That  from  :uk1  after  the  1st.  cl;»y  of  Sejitemher,  1S74,  n ithiiig  l»ut  gold  find  silver  coin  of 
the  United  States  shall  t'e  a legal  tender  in  tlie  payment  cf  any  debt  tliereafter  contracted. 

I his  resolution  was  concurred  in  by  nearly  all  the  republicans  in  the  House.  Even 
Mr.  Hooper  voted  for  it. 

In  the  Senate,  April  25,  1870,  the  present  .Socretar}  of  the  Treasury  declared  : 

The  act  of  1873  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  demonetize  silver.  * * * Tlieriglitto 
coin  the  silver  ihdlar,  wiiicli  is  now  proposed  to  be  authorized  again,  lias  alwavs  existed  in 
this  country;  lias  never  been  taken  away. 

This  is  a strange  declaration,  coming  from  the  source  it  did. 

A distinguished  Senabjr  from  New  York,  a few  clays  later,  asked,  apparently  in  as- 
toni^shment,  if  it  was  true  that  there  was  by  law  no  American  dollar. 

Not  an  intimation  was  given  to  the  country  by  the  public  press  anywhere  tliat  sucli  a 
change  was  contemphitc^d.  You  will  search  in  vain  liie  journals  of  the  countrv  to  find 
anywliere  a hint  of  sucli  a thing.  Doubtless  tliere  were  tliose  who  umler.stood  it.  4'he 
money-dealers  of  Wall  street,  of  Eombard  street,  oftlie  J^ourse  of  Paris,  and  of  Ham- 
burg understood  it.  1 hey  know  Ricardo  by  heart ; the}’  know  the  history  of  such  changes 
in  other  times,  and  they  know  the  history  of  resumption  in  England,  and  they  knew 
very  well  what  would  be  tlie  efiect  of  such  an  alteration  in  tlie  standard,  with  national 
debts  aggregating  $25,000,000,000.  1 he  cunning  knavery  concealed  under  the  impene- 

trable disguise  thrown  around  the  bill  at  the  time  of  its  ]>assage  has  come  finally  to  be 
the  most  marked  feature  of  the  whole  measure.  I repeat  that  the  bill  passed  through 
the  Senate  without  even  being  read  through  and  without  one  single  word  in  the  debate 
upon  it  there  to  indicate  any  change  in  the  metallic  standard.  But  we  have  evidence 
from  another  source  that  no  such  thing  was  in  the  minds  of  the  cliief  officers  of  the 
Government.  4 he  President  ^vllo  signed  the  bill  evidently  was  not  aware  of  the  covert 
provisions  it  contained. 


Mr.  IvEELFAh  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a minute  for  the  statement  of  a 
pertinent  fact  ? 

Mr.  W A HN ER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  KEiH.EV.  So  little  was  this  matter  undev.^^tood  that  I for  years  pleaded  guilty 
to  having  presented,  as  its  chairman  and  organ,  from  the  Committee  on  Coinage  the 
bill  wliich  demonetized  the  standard  dollar.  I did  not  know  that  I Lad  not  done  so 
until  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [.Mr.  Eokt]  investigated  the  matter  and  fouiol  that 
the  bill  of  the  committee  wliicli  I liad  reported  did  not  demonetize  the  .standard  dollar, 
and  that  a .section  had  been  stricken  out  and  one  demonetizing  that  dollar  inserted  in 
the  Senate- 

Mr.  WARXEU.  That  was  done  in  the  committee  of  conference,  I think.  At  any  rate 
the  provision  wliich  dropped  entirely  the  dollar  piece  and  left  tlie  trade  dollar  in  rts 
place,  was  adopted  upon  the  rejiort  of  a committee  of  conference,  and  was  not  read  in 
tlie  House. 

I say  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  wdio  signed  the  bill  w*as  evidently  not 
aware  of  its  scope  or  the  change  that  was  made  by  it.  In  proof  of  this  we  have  his  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Cowdrey,  written  in  October  of  the  same  year,  in  which  he  recommended  an 
increased  coinage  of  .silver,  and  wondered  why  silver  dollars  did  not  come  into  circula- 
tion. 

I incorporate  in  my  remarks  the  letter  of  the  President,  to  which  1 liave  just  referred, 
dated  October  (>,  1873,  and  whicli  reads  as  follows  : 

I wou'ler  tbat  silver  is  not  eominfir  into  the  market  to  sui*i»ty  the  deficiency  in  tlie 

cironlaliiig  medium.  * ♦ - Kxperience  lias  proved  tliat  it  takes  about  of  frac- 

tinnal  currency  to  mak»'  the  small  change  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of 
t lie  euunlry  silver  will  gradually  lake  Die  place  of  this  currency,  and  further,  will  become 
tlie  standard  of  values,  wbi<di  will  l»e  hoarded  in  a small  way  I estimate  that  this  will  con- 
suine.  from  *200  0<M»  n0()  to  }j53O0,uiXl,0(X)  in  time  of  this  si>ecies  <»f  our  circnlaTing  medium.  ♦ 

* * I confess  to  a tlesire  To  see  a limited  hoarding  of  moiu*y  Tt  insures  a lirm  foundation 
in  time  of  need.  Hut  I want  to  see  The  lioardingof  .something  that  has  a standard  value  the 
worhl  over.  Silver  lias  this. 

N ot  only  was  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  not  aware  of  the  change  the  bill 
which  he  had  signed  made  in  the  unit  of  value,  but  it  is  fair  to  pre.sume  that  his  Cabi- 
net also  were  unadvised  that  silver  had  been  dropped  from  our  monetary  system  two 
years  after  the  bill  liad  become  a law.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  special  message  which 
the  President  sent  to  the  Senate,  January  Tl,  1875,  apjtroving  the  resumption  act,  in 
which  he  used  this  language : 

With  the  present  facilities  for  colnaKC,  it  wouhl  take  a period  I'robably  beyon<l  that  fixed 
by  law  for  final  specie  resumption  to  coin  the  silver  necessary  to  iraii.sacl  the  business  of  The 
country.  ^ 

The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Groesbeck  at  the  recent  conference  at  Paris,  that  silver  was 
inadvertently  dropped  from  the  coinage  of  the  United  States,  was  a clever  way  of  put- 
ting it.  but  still  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  otlier  countries  should  express  surprise  at 
such  an  admission.  It  is  a fact,  however,  that  this  change  affected  the  country  very 
little  then,  wliich  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  absence  of  public  concern,  but  when  the 
specie-resuinjition  act  which  followed  began  to  take  effect,  changing  all  prices  from  a 
]taper  to  a metallic  valuation,  then  the  country  awoke  to  find  that  the  metallic  level  of 
prices  had  also  been  changed;  that  the  metallic  measure  itself  had  been  changed  from 
$8,030,000,000  of  both  gold  and  silver  for  tlie  world  to  $4,000,000,000  or  $4,5n0.oon.- 
OOO  oftlie  one  metal,  gold,  or  that  it  was  finally  to  come  to  this.  Then  the  fact  was 
brought  to  light  that  a law  had  lieen  passed  which  coming  into  force  changed  the  terms 
of  every  contract  and  every  obligation  then  exisMng  in  t!ie  lYiited  States. 

It  changed  the  relation  of  every  bushel  of  wheat,  of  every  acre  of  land,  of  every  piece 
of  projierty,  and  of  every  day’s  labor  in  the  United  States  to  debts  and  obligations 
theretofore  contracted.  It  set  up  a new  standard,  an  enlarged  one.  a standard  of  one 
metal  of  forty-five  hundred  millions  of  money  for  the  world,  instead  of  a valuation 
based  upon  eight  thousand  millions. 

^Ir.  Speaker,  the  old  way  of  changing  the  value  of  money  was  to  increase  the  metal 
in  the  coins,  but  requiring,  nevertheless,  the  .«ame  number  of  coins  for  debts  and  taxes. 
In  every  capital  of  the  world  lime  and  again  that  has  been  tried.  It  was  tried  in  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  when  the  metal  in  coins  was  increased  threefold.  !t 
was  renewed  by  Gueen  Elizabeth,  and  entailed  die  ]>oor  laws  upon  that  country.  It 
was  tried  in  France  under  Philippe  le  Bel,  when,  at  tbe  iiistance  of  the  clergy  and  the 
barons,  coins  \vere  doulded  in  weight,  but  an  insurrection  among  the  peasantry  com- 
pelled the  king  to  abandon  iiis  unjust  demands.  It  was  tried  in  ancient  Rome  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  when  Heliogabalus.  to  increase  his  revenues,  by  an  underhand  trick 
increased  the  gold  in  the  aureus.  Xo  country,  perhaps,  has  escaped  such  attempts  at 
robbing  the  ta.v-j)aying  people  for  the  benefit  of  a receiving  class.  And  it  is  really  the 
“honest”  way  of  changing  the  value  of  money.  (I  use  tlie  word  **hone.st”  in  this 
connection  as  I take  it  to  be  used  by  our  ” honest-money  ” friends.)  It  has  the  merit 
of  being  a fraud  clear  and  above  board,  a fraud  that  all  can  understand. 


l onble  tho  quantity  ol'inetnl  in  the  coins  and  require  the  same  number  of  pieces  to 
be  civen  in  disclmr^e  of  an  obligation,  and  of  course  the  debt  is  doubled. 

Now.  I .‘^nlmn*.  this  j)lain  proposition:  if  there  is  iin'tal  enouLdi  in  the  world  applica- 
ble to  nionetiirv  uses  to  make  cinht  thousand  inilli'Uis  of  units  of  valuation  in  thn  jiro- 
portion  of grains  of  pfold  and ‘11  *i I L'rains  of  silv<  r to  a dollar,  or  unit,  and  you 
double  the  quantity  of  inet;.l  in  coins,  tlnm  only  half  that  number  of  coins  can  be  made, 
and  you  have  doubled  the  value  of  the  coins  and  doubled  the  measure  or  standard. 
Now' there  can  be  no  ditlbronce  in  effect  between  doubling  the  metal  in  coins  and  by 
that  means  doubling  their  value,  and  reducing  the  quantity  of  tlie  metal  from  which 
coins  can  bo  made  OTie-half  If  you  have  a given  number  of  tons  of  metal  applicable 
to  use  as  inonev,  enough  say  to  make  and  you  destroy  lialt  of  it,  you 

have  changed  the  value  of  money,  you  have  changed  the  measure,  precisely  the  same 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  tivnigh  you  liad  doubled  tin  quantity  of  metal  in  the  coins, 
lint  this  is  the  way  in  these  times  that  honest  *’  money  is  made.  No  doubt  there  was 
])rating  in  the  streets  < f Rome  two  thousand  years  ago  of  honest  money,  and  no  doubt 
there  were  men  then  who  thanked  the  gods  tlmt  they  were  enabled  by  such  means— by 
an  increase  in  the  standard  by  which  debts  were  measured  and  paid — to  ajjpropriate  to 
themselves  property  that  rigliifully  belonged  to  others. 

The  same  thing, 'Mr.  Speakei . lias  bcL-n  undertaken  and  in  part  accomplished  in  this^ 
country.  Tiiis  is  not  communism  a.'^ldng  tor  a divisiim  ot  tlie  accumulated  wealth  ot 
the  world  : it  is  not  socialism  asking  to  be  secured  the  poor  privilege  of  earning  bread- 
It  is  unotlier  class,  the  bond  lioMing,  the  tax-reccivinu  class,  coming  into  the  halls  of 
this  ('apitol  and  asking  and  receiving  the  aid  of  the  State  to  enable  them,  by  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  mom*y,  to  lay  avaricious,  ay,  felonious  hands,  not  only  upon 
portions  of  wcaltli  re]>resenting  j>ast  accumulations,  to  which  they  have  no  just  right, 
but  to  reach  forward  into  the  future,  how  far  no  one  can  foresee,  and  to  appropriate  the 
earnings  of  future  years— wealth  yet  unercated—beyoiul  the  share  to  which  tliey  can  lay 
rightful  claim.  That  is  exactly  the  effect  of  the  change  made  in  our  monetary  unit  by 
the  provisi'  ns  of  the  law  of  wliich  it  is  now  proj-osed  to  repeal. 

CHANGE  FUOM  A rAI’EU  VAI.IUTION  TO  THE  METAI.UC  VALrATION. 

It  was  supposed  by  the  peojde.  when  the  resumiition  act  was  passed,  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  return  to  the  old  stuiidard  ; to  restore  valines  to  the  old  level  of  lii-metallic 
and  golfl  oonjoinlly.  Hut  instead  of  that  we  llnd  a new  standard  set  np.^ 
that  o'f  gold  alone— a very  diUcrent  level  Indeed  from  which  we  departed  in  the  issue  of 

paper  inonev  during  the  war.  , i . 

1 wish  to  take  this  occasion,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  condemn  all  changes  by  legis- 
lation in  tne  value  of  mo(H‘v.  whether  to  increase  it  or  t(>  decrease  it. 

This  is  what  an  eminent  Kiiglish  economist  and  moralist,  William  Leckie,  says  of 
the  act  of  changing  the  value  of  money : 

Vo  oxtensiv<^  coiuitry  can  '*vcr  alter  Its  currency  from  the  }>rocions  metals,  ami  tluni  back 
airain  To  the  nr('cioiis‘metals.  without  sevioiisly  atfiM-ting  the  value  of  nroperty  among 
rieiirJiHm-s  Tties**  viohmt  chamres.  in  tin'  it<‘:na‘e  in  wirn-ii  they  hav(‘  lately  been  exi>eri«‘nced 
in  Knrone  met  America  have  in  numerous  instances,  The  vtu-y  end  ami  object  for 

wiiich  men  form  tlnniiselves  into  societies,  viz.,  for  the  :nuf  nal  ]irotecti(m  of  their  lives  and 
nronertv  It  is  now,  unfortnnatel  v.  a matter  oflnslory  Unit  Imndredsand  thousands  of  vir- 
tuous and  industrk‘us  families  have  he»-n  reduced  To  ruin  and  tieggary  by  tlie  late  clianges 
in  tht‘ value  of  mom-y,  who,  from  their  (ovn  conduct  and  situation  in  life,  iiad  no  reason  to 
look  for  or  to  expect  such  a calamity. 

Therf*  can  be  no  real  gain  to  any  country  by  sucl  measures.  ^ T do  not  believe  there 
was  a iiecessitv  for  departing  from  existing  valuations,  even  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the 
war.  We  reaflv  gained  nothing  by  it.  When  prices  were  doubled  it  took  !?'i  to  do  the 
work  $1  did  before.  Our  war  debt  was  unnecessari  y double'],  and  more  than  doubled, 
bv  it.  Hut  having  departed  from  tlie  metallic  valuation  and  established  a palter  valua- 
tion, 1 contend  tliat  it  was  wrong,  tliat  it  was  unjust  to  return  to  the  former  standard 
witliout  adequate  compensation-  Hiit  when  it  was  ]u'opOvScd  not  to  stop  at  tiie  old 
metallic  level  of  botii  tlie  precious  metals,  but  to  establisli  a new  level,  to  set  up  a new 
and  higher  standard,  and  undertake  to  Ijring  all  values  in  tlie  country  to  that,  it  be- 
came more  than  a blunder— it  became  a crime,  a crime  that  this  Congress  should  not 
adjourn  without  wiping  from  tlie  statute-l)OC>ks.  [Applause.] 

Mr  FORT.  1 understand  the  gemlernan  to  say  that  he  proposes,  and  I supjiosethis 
bill  }fi'oposes.  to  set  up  a new'  standard. 

Mr.  WARlNER.  No,  sir:  i say  that  a new  standard  wa.s  set  up  by  the  de- 

monetization of  silver  and  placing  the  unit  of  value  on  gold  alone  ; and  of  tliat  I pro- 
pose to  give  the  proof  very  soon. 

Mr.  FORT.  The  gentleman  will  bear  in  mind  that  silver  was  remonetized  two  years 
ago. 

"Mr.  WARNER.  Oh,  no;  silver  has  not  hern  remonetized,  although  we  do  make 
some  money  out  of  silver,  and  I say  that  the  law  oflSTd  which  1 have  been  discussing 
set  up  a new  and  diderent  standard — a higher  one. 
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But  it  is  not  proposed  to  set  up  a new  .standard  by  this  bill,  but  to  rest  upon  the  old 
one  of  both  gold  and  silver.  I s ly  tliat  the  provision  in  the  section  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, wdncli  it  is  proposed  to  aimnul,  set  u]i  a now  standard,  'fhe  act  ot'  Eebruarv  2s, 
IST^^.  wiiich  restored  to  the  silver  dollar  llie  legal-tender  tpiality.  did  not  jirovide  lor  its 
unlimited  coinage.  It  did  not  therefore  restore  the  bi  mctaflic  standard— far  from  it 
—it  simply  supplemented  the  gold  standard  by  a.-^  mucli  silver  as  may  be  coined  from 
moiuli  to  mouth  in  the  same  way  precisely  as  the  greenback  ami  the  iialiuiial  bank 
note  supplement  gold.  ^ 1 grant  that.  Ilia  1 wi.^h  to  show  we  have  made  a double 
change  in  this  country,  first  a change  from  a paper  valuation  to  a valuation  of  l»>>ili  gold 
and  silver,  and  ,'i  second  change  I'rom  a valuation  of  both  metals  to  gold  alone.  I'he 
fall  in  prices  as  the  conscipience  of  the  lirst  change,  taking  tim  general  run  (d’ pntpei’ty, 
including  real  (*siate,  mines,  factories,  Ac.,  as  w<di  as  co/mnoditic';  and  labor,  has  been 
from  ;h')  to  io  per  cent.  Tlie  change  from  the  bi-metallic  valualion  to  gold,  so  far  as  it 
has  already  gone,  adds  from  18  to  20  per  cent,  to  this.  Tiiis  second  change  began  and 
has  continued  from  the  lime  our  paper  curiency  was  at  par  with  silver. 

1 liope  I have  succeeded  in  making  clear  my  point  that  the  value  of  gold— the 
value  ol  a gold  dollar,  or  a gold  sovereign,  or  an  ounce  of  gold,  if  you  plca.se — is 
one  thing  imdcr  the  law  us  it  stood  before  the  act  of  l.s7d,  and  before  the  fierman  law 
of  18(2  and  u’as  jiassed.  and  a very  difKrcnt  thing  now  under  those  iuw'<.  The 

gold  dollar,  which  gentienien  seem  to  consider  as  fixed  in  value  like  a yard  stick  or  a 
pound  ^veight.  has,  in  fact,  b-  corne  a very  dilferent  measure  under  lilese  laws  from 
what  it  was  before  they  wan*e  passed. 

On  this  [)oint  1 desire  to  give  the  opinions  of  a few'  men  of  acknowledged  w*eight  as 
authorities.  No  economist,  let  me  say,  who  considered  the  subjeet  cart-fully  eight  years 
ago  seennal  to  look  tor  any  other  resulr,  from  the  partial  demonelizalion  of  silver  even, 
than  a fall  ia  prices  or  a ri.se  in  the  value  of  guld. 

Mr.  I'H'uest  Seyd,  an  authority  too  well  known  to  require  comment  from  me,  said 
in  18V2  : 

The  Geinouoiizatioij  of  .silver,  ati.strnetiiig’  say  JO  i"'r  rent,  from  meUiuuis  of  exchange,  or 
rather  the  vinlaf hui  of  tie'  contract  basis  un.-ii  which  ile-se  reiaiions  leov  re.^-T.  will  be  uoua- 
iiumnt  to  a grnt  iiitutis  luhlition  to  fbe  i>o\ver  of  inve-te<l  caniful  ami  Ux»'«l  Income,  w liile  lalior 
ami  pponerly  w'ill  fall  in  value.  Wheilier  the  result  lake-*'  ih;.re  smMenlv,  or -ra.luallN . (as 
the  advocates  of  the  gol<l  valuation  nut  in  for  an  exetise.)  the  j)rincii)le  involved  rmii.-.iijs  the 
same,  the  wrong  rc'nmin.s  earamqunl.  Thus  the  value  < f all  suite  UtUUs  <in  t lieinselves  im- 
inorul)  Would  im*rea.<e  giv  aily,  tlie  lun’deii  of  taxalioi.  weuid  become  tie*  heavim*  in  j*ru]  or- 
tioii.  and  labor  would  become  more  eiwlavod  tluin  ever.  Tle*re  are  pei-sons  who  allege  tiiat 
the  ailditiomil  .‘•uiu'ly  of  gold  might  soon  make  ui»  The  dillerenet*.  'J'h<»  folly  of  tins  assertion 
e<juals  that  of  a man  wlu»  wantonly  sculile.s  his  shin  in  tlie  iiopc  and  e.xpe<*ialiun  that  he 
tuighl  get  anollier  to  reidace  it. 

Again,  he  says  : 

The  detiiiitc  adoption  of  the  gold  valuation  by  the  majority  of  flie  civilized  States  iriu.st 
involve  its  extension  over  all  tlie  oilier  naiious  with  w'hich  they  stand  in  commercial  inter- 
course. 

'fliis  is  the  opinion  of  an  Engli.sli  economist,  miudfui  that  the  debts  of  the  w'orld  have 
increased  in  ten  or  lilieen  years  to  : and  it  i.s  indeed  worl.liy  of  remark 

that  at  this  time,  wlten  national  iudel)tedness  lias  so  iucreaseil,  it  should  be  [iroposed  to 
change  the  standard  by  winch  that  iadebtedness  must  souielime  in  the  futiire  be 
dated. 

Wolow’ski,  the  distinguished  Frencli  economist,  said:  , 

'I  he  suppre.ssion  of  silver  w’oiild  bring  on  a verltJibb*  revolution.  Gold  wmiild  augment  in 
value  witli  a iMpId  amt  constant  i*rogress,  wbicli  would  break  tin*  fail  b of  cont ra-U.-.  ami  ag- 
gravate ibe  situation  of  all  d-‘btors.  includiug  the  nation.  Jt  would  add  ut  one  stroke  of  the 
I»(*n,  at  least,  three  milliards  to  the  twelve  milliards  of  tlie  public  debt. 

And  I’urthcr  : 

To  adopt  om'  metal.  g<dd.  to  tlie  exclusion  of  the  other,  it  is  not  merelv  as  if  thev  closed 
all  existing  mine.s  of  silver,  but  as  if  tliey  Miepres.s,.*d  in  this  regartl  tlie  labkr  of  all  past  ages. 
If  by  a stroke  of  the  }h‘u  they  suppress  one  of  t lies<*  metals  in  the  iiu»uetary  service,  they 
doubb-  the  demand  for  the  other  metal  t<.>  the  ruin  all  debtors. 


which 


Disraeli  said  in  a sjieech  at  Glasgow  in  1873: 

I attribute  the  great  monetary  disturbance  that  has  occurred  to  th^great  ehai.ges  w] 
the  govorunients  in  Kuiope  arc  making  W'ith  reli'reiH-c'  to  l heir  sTumlard  of  value. 

^ Now,  has  there-been  sucli  a cliauge  in  the  value  of  gold  and  in  the  prices  of  eomttiodi- 
ties  a.s  was  predicted  ? Let  us  see.  First  let  us  (‘xamiuc  llio  change  from  the  jiaper 
valuation  to  tiui  bi-metallic  level,  and  tlien  frotn  tlie  id-inetallic  to  the  inorio-melallic 
level,  as  far  as  the  change  has  proceeded.  Take,  if  you  i>lease,  the  ju'oduclions  of  the 
Dnitcd  States.  The  value  of  our  wheat  crop  in  1800,  whicli  was  oiiiy  :UK  .OlKl.t'iM)  of 
bushels,  was  $o7d,tJ(K),000,  while  tlie  value  ol'the  cro|>  in  1878,  of  4*_'2.u00.(iuu  busliels, 
was  only  8.'12'.),U00,(IU0.  The  value  of  our  coni  crop  in  iS'iU.  lUKbOOU.UOJf  liushels,  was 
while  1 he  value  (if  1,371  .(KM b(HM)  bushels,  tlie  pn.)duetiou  last  year,  wa.s  only 
’ 430, 000. 000.  'fhe  value  of  the  eottuu  crop  of  18ii0.  2.7oo.OUO  laile.s,  was  S303,(100,'- 
00(»,  w'hile  the  value  of  the  entire  crop  of  1878,  3, 200,000  bales,  was  only  8104,000,000, 
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Takiti"  the  population  of  the  States  engaged  in  the  raiding  of  cotton  at  ten  millions,  and 

the  entire  cotton  crop  will  uHord  but  about  r+i  c *i 

I have  heard  complaint  here  and  elsewhere  that  tin-  colored  population  of  the  . onth 
was  not  duly  rewarded.  Why.  ife-JO  per  capita  i.s  the  value  of  their  whole  prodnel, 
that  is  all  there  is  to  divide:  if  one  gets  more  than  another  inu.st  take  less  . and  it 
lErvalne  of  all  the  other  products  of  these  States  be  ti  keii  at  one-half  that  of  the  cot  ton 
crop  then  all  there  is  to  be  divided  does  not  amount  to  i?.>0  apiece,  and  out  of  hat  the 
people  must  be  suj.ported  and  the  taxes  and  interest  and  all  other  dues  paid.  1 eiines- 
Le  l as  been  assailed  on  the  floor  of  this  House  as  trying  to  repudiate  a part  of  her 
debt  Let  me  ,^av  on  behalf  of  that  State-while  am  the  apologist  ot  no  man  or 
State  that  propose.s'  repudiation  or  seeks  to  escape  an y just 

Tennessee  coidd  not  have  foreseen  when  she  contracted  her  debt  ot  ,'?_()  OCIty  H O tha 

the  t"Siai  was  to  be  increased  in  value  by  the  demonetization  of  s.hxr  so  th^^^  while  a 
the  price  of  cotton  in  18^),  17'., 0(H)  l»ales  would  have  jiaid  it,  and  in  - ‘>'‘1*’ » 

bales,  if  iiow  takes  -ThhUOt.  to  balance  it.  I do  not  mean  that  the  change  in  the  price 
of  cotton  or  other  crop.s  is  due  entirely  to  a change  in  money.  Lot  I do  mean  h.it  the 
change  in  the  value  of  money  is  a principal  element.  1 mean  that  dollar  is 

a difllrent  dollar  imw,  with  silver  demonetized,  from  the  dollar  of  gold  before  the  de- 

^M^'fISHER.'  Is  the  gentleman’s  valuation  of  co'ton  in  18(V.t  based  on  currency  or 

\VAR\FR  The  value  I have  given  is  based  on  Liverpool  prices.  Lut  let  us 
Ji  tt  olhcr  products  Tl'c  vulue  of  the  potato  cron  of  ,S,K.-ir,o,..(«MK10  .n,l,e  u- 
was  SlIO.tKtU.titMt.  Ill  IhTh  ttie  crop  was  rdu.WUMIftO  1 uslieis.  -‘'III, 

in  1869  ; but  the  value  was  but  S78,tlUO,0()0.  Ihe  t(  bacco  crop  of  •u  'OO.uOO 

pounds-was  $37,12.-, ,000.  The  crop  of  1878  was  ;03.000,0oo  pounds,  hut  its  value 

TaTe^ptgdrom T^^  value  of  the  pig-iron  produced  in  18ffl- 
product  being  1,725.000  tons.  In  1873  the  produttion  ivas  _,8(,8,000  tons,  and  the 
Se  was  8120,000.000.  Its  value  in  silver  bullion  wa^s  then  very  much  greater  than 
its  value  now:  but  I will  revert  again  to  that  point  il  I have  >'me.  n 8 , . i'|0 

duction  of  pig-iron  was  2,314.000  tons,  a less  Huantity,  therefore,  than  in  1.  ,3  so  that 
it  was  not  the  quantitv  that  affected  the  price,  but  the  value  of  the  total  product  of  that 

’'“Bul'SuTcTSS.fM'rE’lha.,  The  expenses  of  .he  Goveru^en,  of  ,he  Pu  ited 
States  in  1S73  were  $-203,000, 000.  What  do  you  suppose  was  the  equiva  cut  of  that 
expenditure  in  lahor-in  day’s  labor-in  this  countiy  ? \\  by.  the  equivalent  of  n in 

days’  labor  was  about  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  million  days,  or  tlie  product  of  so 
mLv  days’  labor.  In  1S78  the  expenditures  had  been  reduced  in  number  of  dolhirs, 
so  that  they  were  but  $23i;,(t0n,000.  But  to  pay  the  .8-231, ,000.000  ot  epenses  m 18,8 
required  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  millions  of  days  labor,  or  the  product  of  .so  many 
millions  of  day.s’  labor,  or  07,000,000  more  than  was  required  tor  the  ’ 

ture.  There  was,  then,  no  decrease  in  the  expenditures  when  measured  by  that  which 
measures  all  values,  human  sacrifices,  hut  on  the  other  hancl  a decided  increa.se. 

The  total  taxe.s  collected  in  the  United  btates.  according  to  the  .statistics  of  Mr. 
David  A.  Wells,  given  by  him  in  his  report  as  special  commissioner  ot  the  revenue  in 
1800,  was  S750.000.00O.  The  labor  equivalent  ot  these  ta.xcs  in  that  year  f t w.is 
five  hundred  millions  of  days’  labor.  In  that  year  I say  that  live  hundred 
labor  was  the  equivalent  of  all  the  taxes  raised  in  the  Liiited  . tales.  \\  hat  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  same  taxes  now  in  labor-tor,  remember,  the  number  of  a^s  e- 
quired  in  taxes  is  not  less  than  in  1800-.'  If  in  not  less  than  eight  hnndred  and  thnhj 
million  days'  labor , or  three  hundred  and  thirty  m Uion  days  more  than  v as  required 

to  make  up  the  equivalent  in  1800  and  1870  ! . 

Take  tlie  interest  on  the  public  debt.  We  are  told  over  :uu  over  again-it  has  been 
a thousand  times  repeated-that  the  Government  has  reduced  the  interest,  hue,  the 
interest  has  lieen  reduced  in  the  number  ot  dollars  ],aid,  but  as  a burden  I attiim.  an 
I think  statistics  amply  bear  me  out  in  the  assert  on,  that  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt  as  a burden  to  i>e  borne  and  discharged  by  sacniices  through  labor  or  its  products, 
has  been  increased  every  month  and  every  year  from  the  close  ot  the  war  down  to  this 
dav.  In  1873  the  interest  was  $104,000, OttO : the  labor  equivalent  ot  whieti 
was  sixty-nine  million  three  liuudred  thousana  days.  In  18,8  the  Interest  was 
SOo  000,000,  in  round  mimbers  : the  equivalei  t of  that  in  days  labor  as 

about  one  hundred  and  five  millions  of  days.  I qm‘e7 

calculations  the  most  reliable  labor  statistics  a^ailaldo  m the  diliertnt  States. 
The  interest  paid  in  1878,  therefore,  as  measured  in  days’  labor  was  thirty-six  million 
more  days  than  in  1873.  Il  required  so  much  more  sacrifice,  so  manv 
the  products  of  every  kind  on  the  average,  than  was  required  at  the  time  the  inteies 

''"‘Vhml’om-  bonds  were  first  sold  a $1,U10  bund  bought  us  from  six  to  eight  tons  of 
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iron  rails.  But  it  takes  now  about  thirty-three  tons  to  pay  a SI, 000  bond.  -100  to  oOO 
days’  labor  then  would  buy  or  pay  for  a 81.0UO  bond.  Even  in  187-‘7.  ()(»*'•  days'  labor, 
with  labor  rated  at  .81,50  ]ier  day,  would  pay  f -r  a 8],0oo  bond,  l^ut  at  the  price  of 
labor  now  it  takes  from  IlOU  to  1200  days  t(»  pay  one  off.  And  labor  nmst  pay  all  in 
the  end;  and  must  pay  at  this  altered  rale,  too,  and  the  alteration  is  still  ^oing  on  as 
gold  rises.  To  pay  a hundred  millions  of  debt  abroad,  how  much  more  cotton,  tobac- 
co, petroleum.  everything  exported,  is  required  than  five  years  ago?  The  IjOndon 
Economist  of  January  18,  187'.*,  in  summing  up  the  results  of  Britisli  trade  for  ls78, 
says:  ‘‘Altogether  we  have  received  rather  more  in  quantity  tliau  in  1877.  and  have 
jtaid  some  8.]  per  cent,  le.ss  money:'’  which  shows  that  tlie  fall  in  prices  of  imports 
into  England  is  still  going  on,  and  liiat  in  tlie  payment  oi  interest  and  debt  to  England 
we  pay  every  year  more  commoilities. 

So  far  as  tliis  is  a result  of  general  cause.s.  and  especially  so  far  as  it  is  caused  from 
cheapened  processes  of  manufacture,  there  can  be  no  ground  of  comi'laint ; l)ut  in  so 
far  as  it  is  due  to  a direct  alteration  in  tlie  value  of  money  we  have  a right  to  comjilain, 
and  to  make  einpliatic  our  demand  that  the  alteration  in  tin*  just  measure  shall  go  no 
further,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  riglitful  standard  shall  be  restortai.  VVe  have 
heard  often,  and  genliemen  here  will  doubtless  say  the  change  is  in  the  jirojnwty,  that 
properly  has  shniuk  : values  liave  shrunk.  But  I ask,  have  acres  grown  smaller  or 
miles  shorter?  Have  liouses  shrunk  ? Ho  bushels  coutain  le.ss  or  are  pounds  not  as 
heavy?  Are  there  not  as  many  acres  of  land,  as  many  houses,  as  many  mills,  factor- 
ies, iurnaces,  as  much  property  of  all  kinds,  in  quantity,  in  the  Hnited  States  now  as 
there  was  five  or  ten  years  ago  ? No  ; the  change  is  not  in  the  commodities,  but  in  the 
measure,  in  the  valuator — moncy- 

Johu  Locke,  tw(t  hundred  year.s  ago,  gave  the  true  philosophy.  He  said  : 

Money,  while  the  same  <jnautityof  it  is  passing  up  .and  down  Tin*  kingdom  in  trade,  is 
really  a standing  measure  of  the  falling  .and  rising  value  of  other  Things,  in  reference  to  one 
ainUher,  and  Tlie  aiterafion  of  pric*  is  truly  in  them  only  But  if  you  iucn*ase  or  les.Men  the 
<iuantity  money  current  in  trallic  in  any  place,  then  the  alteration  of  valiK*  i.s  in  the 
inoin'.y;  and  if  at  tin*  same  time  wlieat  keej»  its  proportion  vent  to  (luautity,  money,  to 
speak  t ruly,  alters  its  worth,  and  wheat  does  not,  tliuugli  it  sell  for  a greater  or  less  ]*rice  than 
it  did  before. 

No  one  would  claim,  if  he  found  a given  piece  of  clotli  showing  at  one  time  a given 
number  of  yards  and  the  same  quantity  of  cloth  to  measure  at  another  time  a less  num- 
ber of  yards,  tliat  the  cloth  had  shrunk.  He  wouhl  conclude  that  the  cimnge  was  not 
in  the  goods,  but  in  the  measure;  and  that  is  exactly  the  case  with  the  proiierty  and 
all  the  wealth  of  the  United  States.  Five  or  six  or  eight  years  ago  a man  on  the  west- 
ern firairies  bought  a farm,  agreeing  to  pay  S5.*t00  for  it.  He  jiaid  8*2,500  down.  The 
yearly  products  of  his  farm  were  worth,  we  will  say,  S500.  He  counted  upon  being 
able,  out  of  his  own  industry  and  the  product  of  his  farm,  to  pay  the  balance  in  a given 
time,  and  obligated  himself  to  do  it  and  mortgaged  his  properly.  In  the  mean  litne 
this  great  Government,  tlie  United  States,  that  should  look  to  the  etpial  jirotection  of 
the  rights  of  all  the  people,  changes  the  measure,  changes  the  value  of  the  money  he 
agreed  to  pay.  It  tell.s  him,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  commodities  whicli  lie  produces 
shall  be  Wfuth  only  $250  instead  of  $-700;  or,  in  otlier  words,  that  he  shall  give  twice 
as  much  of  what  he  produces  for  a dollar  : and  in  the  second  place,  tells  him  that,  not- 
withstanding,  he  shall  jiay  the  same  number  of  dollars  in  the  discharge  of  his  mort- 
gage. The  plain  effect  of  this  is  that  the  Government  steps  in  after  a fair  contract  has 
been  made  and  breaks  it : alters  entirely  its  terms  ; permits,  on  the  one  side,  and  com- 
]iels  on  the  other,  the  violation  of  the  faith  ]dei]ged  between  man  and  man,  and  takes 
the  property  from  one — takes  from  him  at  least  what  he  liad  paid — which  may  repre- 
sent his  life  earnings  and  savings  ; takes  it  under  this  rolibing  act  changing  the  value  of 
money,  for  robbing  in  effect  it  is,  and,  so  far  as  concerns  tlie  loser,  it  leaves  him  no 
better  off  than  if  pirates  had  come  from  some  foreign  coast  and  dispossessed  him  of  what 
was  his. 

Tills  is  not  an  exceptional  case.  The  country  is  filled  witli  men  dispossessed  of  their 
proi>erty,  their  earnings  and  their  savings,  under  the  monetary  legislation  of  the  last 
ten  years.  But  continue  the  increase  of  the  money  standard,  audit  must  result  in  thedi.'i- 
possession  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  tlieir  property  ami  moreover  bar  lliem  from 
any  share  in  future  accumulations.  Il  in  effect  decrees  pauperism  to  half  and  more  than 
half  the  people  of  this  country.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  these  views  may  he  ihouglit  extreme,  but 
they  are  the  facts  of  economic  science  as  I understand  that  science,  d'hey  are,  I 
believe,  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the  ablest  lliinkers  and  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject, from  Ijocke  and  Humed  own.  Tlie  effect  of  a siirinking  volume  of  money  on  prices 
ami  on  production  has  been  often  told.  In  the  language  of  Sir  Uohert  Peel: 

TlieiN*  IS  no  contract,  public  or  private,  no  engagement,  national  or  iinbvibual.  wbieb  is 
unaU'eetoU  by  it  ; the  eiiteri'ri.'ies  commerce,  tlie  )»r«Uits  of  trade,  lli'*  arrangements  made  m 
all  tlie  domestic  relations  of  society,  are  ;dl  atffcled  by  it. 

No,  the  sweeping  change  which  lias  taken  place  in  this  country  in  the  relation 
between  jiroperty  and  commodities  is  a change  mainly  in  the  money  itself.  Of  course, 


I do  not  ignore  chnnges  which  come  from  mUural  cause?^  under  the  laws  ot  supply  and 
demand,  nor  has  anybody  the  ri"ht  to  complain  ot  rhanges  tliat  take  place  through 
improved  methods  of  prod\iction.  Such  changes  do  no:  involve  sacrilices  by  any  class. 
But  there  cannot  he  a general  fall  or  a general  rise  in  } rices  except  it  come  by  a clmnge 
in  the  value  of  money,  that  is  in  the  measure  or  valuator.  I repeat,  the  old  way  to 
swindle  was  to  increase  the  metal  in  the  coins  and  then  require  the  same  mimljcr  of 
coins  to  be  ]»aid,  the  new  way  is  to  reduce  the  quantity  ot  metal  out  ot  which  money 
can  be  made.  1 submit  to  the  consciences  ot  the  apoh  gists  ot  tliis  method  whether  the 
oiie  process  is  anv  more  honest  than  the  otluT. 

Mr.  CHI  I’ rBXDEN*.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  ask  him  aquestioii? 

Mr.  WAHNKIE  I will. 

Mr.  Cnrr  rEXDEX.  I would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  wliat  would  become  ot  his 
argument  ami  what  would  liecome  of  the  quotations  lu*  has  made  trom  the  writings  ot 
distinguislied  men,  if  he  admits  that  the  legal-tender  di-ht  of  tlio  United  States  was  a 
forced  loan  and  that  it  was  never  money? 

Mr.  WARXEli.  1 do  not  admit  ary  such  thing.  It  was  money  as  alisolntcly  as 
though  made  of  metal  : but  that  I am  not  now  arguing. 

Mr.  CHriTEXEEX.  I have  got  my  answer,  f Laughter.] 

^Ir.  WARXEU.  1 pass  now  to  the  consideration  oi  the  question  wiiether  or  not  as  a 
tact  (whicli.  if  true,  is  a vital  element  in  this  ]jrobUmU  gold  lias  increased  in  value  in 
the  ia.sl  five  years  and  is  likely  still  further  to  increase  l>o  statistics  show  it  ? Is  it 
a fact  admitted  by  statisticians?  The  coinage  of  silver  has  been  suspended  in  every 
State  in  Europe  ; in  Germany  and  in  llie  Scandinavian  States  silver  has  been  demone- 
tized and  gold  called  for  to  take  its  place;  in  the  United  States  silver  coinage  is  under 
restriction. 

'fhe  only  conclusion  tliat  can  be  logically  drawn  from  tliis  state  of  lacts  is  that,  unless 
there  be  an  increase  in  the  production  of  gold  to  corre.-pond  to  the  increased  demand, 
gold  must  continue  to  ajipreciate  in  value. 

Now  what  is  the  annual  production  of  gold?  Somewhere  from  eighty  to  ninety  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  whole  world.  That  is  from  seven  to  eight  cents  per  capita  for 
the  entire  population  of  the  globe.  That  is  scarcely  more,  one  would  Riink,  than  is 
required  in  these  limes  for  teeth-filiing.  Is  this  eighty  or  ninely  miilions  of  gold 
enough  to  make  up  for  the  abrasion  and  loss  of  this  metal,  and  the  requirements  ot  it 
for  the  arts,  and  its  use  for  jdate  ornaments,  &c.,  and,  besides,  to  take  the  place  of 
silver  for  money  in  Europe  and  this  country  ? 

Here  is  what  ]Mr.  Newinarch,  a high  authority  on  this  subject,  said  in  an  address 
before  the  London  Statistical  Society  in  May,  Ls78  : 

There  is  now  no  question  that  for  aOout  twfuity  years  jirior  to  ISIS  the  annual  snri’lies  of 
gold  had  l>eeii  insullicient  to  meet  the  wear  and  tear  of  tie*  coins  in  use,  the  re<iuireiueiits  of 
the  arts,  and  tlie  needs  of  enlarging  industry,  coiniuerce  and  population.  Tlmrt>  had  been  a 
slow’  but  steady  aiid  progressive  tendency  toward  lower  price.s,  and  therefore  toward  a dis- 
courageiueni  i»f  enteri>rise. 

W.  L.  Faw’cett,  in  Ins  letter  to  tlie  monetary  eotnmis.sion,  dated  Xovember  24,  187(), 
says ; 

The  .stock  of  gold  in  the  commercial  worlil  in  tin*  shape  nf  coin  and  Imllion  lias,  in  iny  opin- 
ion, been  greatly  overestimated,  t>ecanse  the  consumption  of  gold  in  tlie  arts  lias  been  greatly 
underestimated^  1 have  reason  to  believe,  as  1 i)i*oposi*  to  sliow  iii  my  forthcoming  volume 
now  in  the  ]u*inters’ hands,  that  the  annual  coiisnmptioii  of  gold  in  the  arts,  together  wdth 
the  lossfs  by  casualties  and  the  additions  to  the  .«tock  of.iew’elry  and  ornaments,  reaches 
illXl.UJU.tiuu  p7r  annum,  being  more  than  tin*  annual  produrtion  at  the  present  time  ; and  that 
-^he  w’orhl’s  stock  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  used  as  money  is  diminislnng. 

As  a more  definite  statement  of  the  gold  production,  I give  the  following  estimate  of 
the  production  of  gold  for  periods  of  five  years  from  as  taken  from  *Mr.  Gillen's 

address  before  the  London  Stali.stical  Society  in  January  last,  and  reduced  to  dollars  at 
the  rate  of  $•“>  to  the  pound  sterling: 

GOI.n  [MtODrCTION. 

From  1852  to  185d,  S750.0(I0,00U,  or  8150, 000. 0(H>  a year. 

From  1857  to  isbl,  Si>15, 000,000,  or  8125,000,000  per  atnuim. 

From  1802  to  I8G1I,  $015,000,000,  or  8125,000,000  a year,  or  about  the  same  as  from 
1857  to  1801. 

From  18()7  to  IkTl,  8540,000,000,  or  8108,000,000  per  annum. 

From  1872  to  1875  tiie  production  was  8580,000,000.  or  80.‘).000,00(»  a year. 

Thus,  in  tlie  twenty  years  from  1852  to  1871  the  annual  production  had  I'allen  off  over 
$40,000,000,  and  is  now  §00,000,000  less  per  annum  dian  from  1852  to  1850. 

Mr.  Giffen  estimates  that  Germany  and  tlie  Unite  i States  alone,  in  seven  years,  as 
the  result  of  chai  ges  i:i  tiieir  monetary  systems,  have  absorbed  8550. ono, GOO. 

The  Financial  Chronicle  estimates  that  tlie  production  of  both  gold  and  silver  in  the 
United  States  1. 1st  year  fell  S17.iKlO.0(i0  below  the  prc'duction  of  the  year  before,  and  it 
is  estimated  l>y  Wells,  Fargo  A:  Co.  that  it  will  fall  off  $10,000,000  more  this  year. 
This  would  leave  the  production  of  gold  for  the  world  at  from  $80,000,000  to  $00,000,- 


000,  and  the  production  of  silver  at  aboiii  SOrj.ooit.UOO.  As  to  tlie  consequences  of  this 
decrease  in  the  production  of  the  precious  metals,  the  Bankers  Mu[/aztne,  lor  April, 
1870,  says: 

'rii«‘  fnlline  ('ll  in  fti*'  i»rmiu<*ru»n  of  gold  at  id  silver  iTi  the  L’nitcd  States  in  iw  c.-Tiipap-d 
-vs-ilh  1S77.  niHl  tliM  opinion  <»f  WHIs.  Karg^^  that  an  a‘blirioual  falhng  otT.  o.pinl 

uOiHMii  is  pj-di-al'b*  in  IsTh.  .'i  ro  at t ract tmrgrdaT  ntimition.  WhibMhe  vylumo  of  nnMallii*  ni'-noy 
i'j  not  ’llic  soli*  lai'tnr  in  d<*Trrmining  tin*  metallic  prices  of  ctrmmodilifs.  it  jM-rTamly  t rue 
that  su»-h  pric^v-^  depend  wholly  ui'on  tlu‘  VfUume  <.f  metallic  nHMe‘y,  wlieii  other  things  are 
rnual  <*ourse,  the  .^tock  of  the  precious  metals  is  a very  <01l<q’eut  thing  from  the  amnnu 
mimdv  of  tliem  bv  new  ttrodueti<m.  ami  is  so  large  as  c-omitared  w’ith  thy  aimual  '■upidy  that 
it  is  oiilv  sh»w  Iv  t'lb-c’ed  by  changes  in  the  yitdd  vi  the  mines.  Still,  in  Ibe  pres*  nt  *l*-|.r*‘ss.*,i 
ron<liti*’n  of  metal  lie  pri*‘*‘s  tin*oii:rhout  \ha  world  it  is  not  wonderful  that  any  circuiuslan<*es 
temling  still  furTiier  to  depre.ss  them  is  viewed  witli  apprehension  ami  anxiety. 

Mr.  Gilfcn.  in  tlu-  address  already  referred  to.  says: 

There  can  t>e  no  doubt  whatever  that  a serious  influeuceon  priC'S  has  been  ex.-rt-d  of  late 
vears  l)V  tlo'  ai-preclat ion  in  th*'  value  of  goIU.  Wliile  the  gold  supply  bas  be.-n  falling  Hf 
from  year  to  year.  Uk*  tlemaml  for  that  metal  has  imu'-uised,  not  *nil>  with  thq  v<dnim*  *»l  the 
trade'ot  the' world,  init  because  countries  which  had  previously  re(ium*il  bttlenow  base 
their  entire  coinage  on  gold. 

And  again  : 

A sovereign  will  be  more  and  more,  valuable  as  time  goes  on. 

Yes  ; tlio  gold  tloihir  is  to  Ijccome  more  and  more  valuable  as  time  goes  on.  A line 
prospect  indeed  for  a nation  so  w'eighted  Avith  debt  as  we  are.  for  a pt- qih*  so  over- 
whelmed witli  tields  and  burdened  with  taxes  us  our  ].eople  are.  to  know  that  the  stand- 
ard of  payment  is  to  be.  increased  against  them  “ as  time  goes  011 
The  ljnn>lo)i  AVo/e>/a/.s/ of  Uecc-inber  28.  1878,  says: 

n is  a fact  which  wall  -carccly  be  ilisputed  that  Hie  ]*urchnsing  iKiwer  of  g<>M  is  now  con- 
siderablv  gr»‘al er  t lian  it  was  in  1h»*  three  yaairs  ls72,  P^TM.  This  asserri*'U  may  reailiiy 

be  »‘orr5borai*nl  by  an  apia'nl  t(»  The  jiinrket  i»rjc'*s  or  commr.dines  then  and  iiuw ; timlthe 
result,  wliich  yicids  an  average  lull  probably  exceeding  -U  per  i'eiiT. 

In  tlie  fame  numher  of  liie  Eroifonnst  is  given  a table  of  prices,  taken  from  the  (\m- 
jnen  iat  Ilisitirp  and  Beriai\  sliowing  that  on  twenty-two  leading  ariicles  liie  prices  had 
fallen  pc-r  cent.  l)elow  the  jn'ices  of  18*h),  and  over  22  per  cent,  below  the  prices  ot^ 
ls7:l,  and  to  witliin  4 per  cent,  of  tlie  prices  of  1845,  or  before  the  gold  discoveries  ol 
California  and  Austraiia. 

The  ]innktrs  Maaaziue  for  April.  1870,  in  tliis  connection  says: 

Notbiinr  is  more  f’ortnin  tliaii  that  the  general  teiidciicy  of  m*‘tallic  prices  has  been  <h)wm 
ward  since  abma  ]sIm.  since  wliich  *late  tiiC  inj-gregate  i'roducti>  ii  of  the  precious  metals  has 
been  statK'navy,  wliile  tin*  needs  for  them  liave  Iteeii  increasing. 

4’lie  same  journal  adds  : 

The  British  .iournalists  and  financial  writers  .seem  now  to  be  well  agreed  That  there  has 
been  an  im  port  ant  rise  tliniugliont  tln^  commercial  world  in  the  a aim*  of  gold,  indicated  ami 
measured  by  an  imjtortant  fail  in  the  general  range  of  tlu*  gold  ]>rices  of  emmaoditips. 

Comparing  llic  price.s  of  Brili.sh  exports  tor  dillcrent  years.  Mr.  (liileTi  linds  that  a 
fall  of  27  ]>ercent.  took  jdace  from  187::to  1878,  and  a lall  in  1^78  alone  «4‘22  percent. 
On  this  point  the  London  Times,  as  quoted  in  the  Bankers^  Jlar/azine  lor  May,  1870, 
says : 

On  the  ex]»ort  side  evorv  important  articb^of  homo  manufacl  nre  shows  ri  serious  rmluc- 
tion  in  both  quantity  and  i>rico.  ('ottoii  piece-goods  have  sliriink  13 1-j  p**r  cent,  in ‘lunntity 
and  15H  in  price,  ijon  ami  ste*d  VZH  i“‘r  cent,  in  «inantity  and  i*er  cent,  in  price,  aii«l  \v<inlen 
and  worsted  cloths  lob. i*er (‘eiit.  in (juaiitity  and  per  cent. in  pvic<‘.  8<>ir  is,  mor**  <»rb*ss, 
throughout  the  list.  "Making  all  allowances  fiO*  Die  unfavorable  character  of  !!ie  season, 
everything  indica1*'S  intensilicatir.n  of  toisiness  stagnation  and  an  im*-r*‘ase  .11  T racte  losses* 
In  soim*  articles  and  <>n  liotli  sid*‘s  of  the  ac«‘Ount  th<*se  losses  continue  t*>  l-e  giganlii*,  ami 
must  cause  further  serious  em  harass  men  ts  if  The  1 it.ie  tioe.s  not  soon  i legiu  t ■ • i urn. 

In  order  to  call  attention  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  tlie  double  ciiauge  in  this  country, 
first  from  a paper  valuation  to  a l»i- metallic  valuation  of  gold  anti  silver,  and  then  froin 
this  level  to  mono-metalisni,  1 wish  to  jiresent  some  facts  showing  liie  relative  value  of 
silver  metal  to  certain  commodities  six  years  ago  and  now. 

sibVKii  nrudox  comcaukp  with  cotton. 

In  1875,  six  hundred  and  eighiy-Iivo  pounds  of  cotton  was  equal  to  one  hundred 
ounces  of  silver.  In  1870.  one  hundred  ounces  of  silvcn*  will  buy  one  ih'  usand  and 
eighty-seven  fiounds  of  cotton,  nearly  00  per  cent.  more. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  of  1878  yvas  equivalent  to  about  200.0i)0,o00 
ounces  of  silver.  But  the  same  crof)  at  the  prices  of  ctJtton  in  1^75  would  be  Avorih 
S5fin,000.000  or  514,000,000  ounces  of  silver  by  weight,  being  ll  ld'OO.ooo  ounce.s  more 
than  at  present. 

sii.VKii  nrubioN  roMi'AUKn  with  whkat. 

In  1875,  one  bushel  of  wiieat  was  etpial  to  I 20-100  ounces  of  silver. 

In  1870.  80-100  ounce  of  silver  <yill  luiy  one  bushel  of  wlieat. 

The  value  of  the  total  wlieat  crop  of  tlie  United  State.s  in  1878,  8520. oon.ooo.  was 
equivalent  to  550,400.000  ounces  of  silver.  At  the  price  of  wheat  in  1875,  the  same 
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crop  would  be  worth  $590,000,000,  which  is  equivalent  to  500,000,000  ounces  of  silver, 
or  170,0n0,0iH»  ounces  more  than  its  present  equivalent.  ' 

sinvKu  lin.Liox  comcarkd  witu  coiix. 

In  1S73,  one  bushel  of  corn  was  equal  to  forty-four  hundredths  of  an  ounce  of  silver. 
In  1JS70,  thirty-three  hundredths  of  an  ounce  ot  silver  will  buy  one  bushel  of  corn. 

The  value  of  the  total  corn  crop  of  1878  ($43G,tt00,tK)0)  was  equivalent  to  445,OO0,n(f0 
ounces  of  silver.  'I’he  same  crop  at  the  price  of  corn  in  1873  would  be  worth  $(185, - 
000,000,  which  is  equivalent  to  500,000,000  ounces  of  silver,  or  145,000,000  ounces 
more  than  the  silver  equivalent  of  the  crop  now. 

Sn.VKU  Kl'U.IOX  COMI'AUKD  WITH  AXTUIIAf’lTK  COAU. 

In  187:1,  23  tons  of  anthracite  coal  Avere  equal  to  100  ounces  of  silver.  In  1870,  100 
cumces  of  silver  will  buy  32.0  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  or  nearly  one-third  more. 

SILVKLl  IILI.UOX  CUMCAKED  WITH  KAU-Il;OX. 

In  1873,  1.45  tons  of  liar  iron  were  equal  to  lOO  ounces  of  silver.  In  1870,  100 
ounces  of  silver  will  buy  2]  tons  of  bar-iron,  or  over  7t»  per  cent,  more- 

SlI.VEIt  Itl'T.I.IOX  COMl’AHEI)  WITH  lUOX  ItAIl.S. 

In  1873,  1.0()  tons  of  iron  rails  were  e(jual  to  10(»  ounces  of  silver.  In  1870,  100 
ounces  of  silver  will  buy  3 tons  of  iron  rails. 

sii.vEii  nri.uox  roMPAREi)  with  tig  inox. 

In  1873.  2,77  Ions  of  pig-iron  were  equal  to  100  ounces  of  silver.  In  1870,  100 
ounces  of  silver  will  buy  5,48  tons  of  pig-iron,  nearly  l')0  per  cent.  more. 

The  equivalent  of  the  total  product  of  pig-irou  in  1873  (2,808,278  tons)  in  silver  was 
102, duo, (100  ounces.  The  value  of  the  same  product  at  the  price  in  1878  would  be  but 

53.000. 000  ounces.  The  value  of  the  product  of  pig-iron  in  1878  (2.314,585  tons)  in 
.silver  is  41,000,000  ounces. 

SIIAER  Rrnuox  COMI’AREl)  WITH  I.AROR. 

Taking  common  labor  at  $1.60  currency,  or  SI. 40  g(3d  per  day,  in  1873,  we  find  one 
day's  labor  cupialed  1.20  ounces  of  silver.  In  1870,  one  day's  labor  equals  .01  of  an 
ounce  of  silver.  Taking  the  gold  price  of  common  labor  now  at  ninety  cents,  we  liave 
a ditierence  of  more  than  31  per  cent  when  measured  n silver. 

On  the  &ui>position,  then,  that  from  this  time  on  tlie  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, interest  on  the  public  debt,  all  taxes,  were  to  be  paid  in  silver,  it  would  require 
from  25  to  3u  per  cent,  (and  when  all  kinds  of  property  are  taken  into  account  the  dif- 
ference would  probably  be  greater  still)  more  labor  oi  more  of  the  products  of  lalior 
U)  procure  the  silver  to  pny  taxes,  interest,  and  debts  wdth  now  than  was  required  in 
1873.  Tills  may  be  sliown  in  another  way. 

'faking  the  value  of  the  total  products  of  the  United  States  in  1873  at  $6,000,000,000, 
the  same  products  would  be  worth  now  less  than  S-I .OOibOOO.OOO,  measured  by  our 
present  money;  or,  giving  equivalents  in  silver,  the  jiroducts  of  1873  were  equivalent 
to  0.152,(100,000  ounces,  while  tiie  same  products  now  would  purchase  not  more  than 

4.000. 000.000  ounces.  So  that  more  commodities  and  more  property  of  all  kind.s  must 
go  to  buy  the  silver  that  would  now'  be  recjuired  to  discharge  obligations  in  silver  at 
412.]  grains  to  the  dollar,  than  would  have  been  requirt  d in  T873. 

(In  these  calculations  silver  is  taken  at  its  bullion  value  on  the  1st  day  of  .May  for 
this  year,  and  at  its  par  value  in  gold  in  1873.) 

Or,  stated  brietly,  an  ounce  of  silver  will  buy  in  western  markets  three  and  a half  to 
four  bushels  of  corn,  one  and  a half  bushels  of  wheat,  thirty  to  thirty-five  pounds  of 
pork,  thirty-five  to  forty  pounds  of  beef.  In  the  SoutI  it  will  buy  fourteen  pounds  of 
cotton  or  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco.  In  the  East  it  will  buy  twenty  yards  of  calico  or 
sixteen  to  eighteen  yards  of  sheetings,  and  everywhere  it  will  pay  more  rents  and  buy 
more  real  estate,  ami  everywhere*  pay  for  more  labor  and  more  of  the  products  of  labor 
on  the  average  by  30  per  cent,  than  it  would  in  1873.  'fhis  is  due  mainly  to  the  change 
from  the  paper  valuation  to  the  bi-metallic  level ; and  it  would  be  greater  but  for  the 
movennuit  of  silver  toward  paper,  in  consequence  of  its  <lemonetization. 

On  tlie  other  Iiand,  while  the  silver  jiroduction  of  (he  United  States  for  1878  w'as 
about  $3q,ouo.U00,  this  year  it  will  probably  not  exceed  $30,0(i0,00((  to  $35,('U0,(I00. 

lu  the  early  jjart  ot  the  century  the  proportion  of  silver  to  gold  in  production  was  3 
ot  silver  to  1 ot  gold.  Now  the  production  of  gold  is  one-lhird  more  than  that  of  sil- 
ver, while  the  use  of  silver  in  the  arts  alone  takes: 

For  Europe $10,000,000 

'Ihe  Imted  States 4,000,000 

for  the  rest  of  the  world,  at  least ]d,000,iH(0 

' otal  830,000,(100 

I hell  there  is  (he  continued  absorjition  of  silver  for  money  by  China  and  the  East 
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Indies,  the  requirements  for  subsidiary  coinage  in  Europe,  and  the  amount  neces.^ary 
toSe  good  ilie  loss  by  abrasion.  &c.,  so  tbat,  as  a whole,  the  value  ot  the  j.reoous 
metals  is  clearly  on  the  increase,  as  compared  with  everything  else. 

The  question' then  for  us  is.  shall  this  country  adhere  to  a standard  that  is  certain  to 

increase  from  vear  to  year  as  silver  demonetization  goes  on 

Ami.  in  this  connection,  let  me  say  for  the  benefit  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  Mdc. 
that  there  is  one  way,  and  one  way  only,  by  which  gold  resiimiition  can  be  maintained 
in  the  United  States.  Ifestrict  all  other  currency,  and  if  gold  continues  to  appreciate, 
as  it  is  shown  it  must  under  existing  monetary  laws  in  Europe  and  the  I,  nited  states, 
tiien  you  can  maintain  the  gold  standard  only  by  rednevtg  the  \olume  of  otliei 
currency  You  must  stop  issuing  silver  as  now  issued  under  the  present  law,  or  hoaid 
it  in  the^Treasurv  as  fast  as  coined,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Ireasury  is  now  doing,  and 
you  must  also  slop  national  lianks  from  issuing  more  paper.  \ on  cannot  increase  he 
yolume  of  paper  Lid  silver  as  now  issued-which  in  so  far  as  it  operates  -1- 

as  so  much  additional  paper  would— and  keep  U all  at  the  gold  level  and  ret.un  the  „old 
‘also  When  our  currenev  becomes  excessive  as  compared  with  the  gold  currency  of 
other  countries,  if  it  is  cunvertilde  into  gold  or  any  part  of  it  convertible,  then  the  gold 
will  leave  us.  Hence  if  gold  undergoes  appreciation  from  any  cause,  to  keej.  our  cm- 
rency  ancho'-ed  to  it  the  volume  must  be  reduced  absolutely  by  contraction  oi  by  lock 
ing  i't  up,  as'is  now  being  done.  The  result  of  such  a policy  must  be,  ot  course,  lower 

^'”5uit  say  niv  friends,  “ we  must  wait  until  other  countries  return  to  In  metali.'m. 
On  this  point  I offer  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  said  in  Ins  mint  report : 

with  tile  rlnuigvs  in  tliv  regulations  of  a foieign  so\erei^n.  « \k  w * 

'I'he  following  cxpres.sive  language  on  this  point  is  used  by  Mr.  George  A.  es  on 
in  his  valuable  book  entitled  “•  'I'he  Silver  Question  : 

ii;;:  in  America  ho  the  arbitrament  of  each  successive 

minister  of  Kngiiuul. 

The  author  of  “ Common  Sense,”  written  in  17i o,  used  these  words  : 

whether  there  should  be  further  reduction  in  the  value  ol  their  propeity.  vvhelhj  r the 
co  ^ ministers  represent  should  be  permitted  to  exact  by  a further  cdian^^ 

i^^  thrmeasu5e4  by  themselves-more  of  our  weal  h iii  the  ais- 

char<^e  of  our  debts  to  them.  Yo,  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a greater  absurdity  than 
the  nronosition  to  make  our  currency  subject  to  the  legislation  ot  toreign  sta.es,  to  pi 
iiito^the^hamls  of  foreign  potentates  or  legislative  bodies  the  value  of  every  man  s prop- 

‘"'Th^’t  rinim'-Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  h.ave  reached  here  the  limit  of  hard  times  V 
Are  we’at  the  end  of  this  trouble,  or  are  tliere  yet  before  us  years  ot  sti  uggle.  of  <lark 


In  thp  April  number  or  me  .... 

the  author  of  a number  of  able  essays  on  economic  subjects,  says : 


Englaml  has  entered  ni-o.i  tlm  sixth  ^ of  c^ 


£ 

(locaiU 

horizon.  -V  . .v.c 

upon  us  but  iuteusilies  ns  Ume  rolls  ou. 


* 


* rvi5f  Silver  from  the  world's  money  has  men  nt  the  root  of  mu.-h  of 

oui'dfsS  durm“"lnfe  y^:  'and  is  now  one  of  the,  chief  hinderanees  to  the  ret  urn  of  mvs- 

perity.  „****♦***■**■,,. 

Jointly  wUh  l-old  fonmVl'its  money.  Widespread  sulferimt  has  been  the  ine.vitable  rcsnlt  of 


its  follv 

W^U‘  \EH^°  This^'isTlm”l'cin<^uage  of  Mr.  Williamson,  of  the  well-known  firm  of 
wtlto  same  journal,  and  who  takes  a 

possible  that  there  can  be  a permanent  in.provement  in  the  tnule  ^ 
bushicLs  of  th!s  country,  it  the  value  of  our  iiiuuey  is  to  continue  to  lucreusc,  or,  vvliidi 
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s the  same  thmjr.  prices  continue  to  go  down?  Eveiy  manufacturer  in  the  conntrv 
vuows  that  this  is  impossilile.  Physically  commodities  are  transferred  hy  means  o^ 
•aihvays  and  through  the  a-oncy  of  steam  |_a.nyer  ; but  proprietarily  wealth ‘is  transfer- 
eu  ihrouph  the  agmicy  of  mom'y:  and  it  the  value  ol' money  is  eoiisltintly  bein  >' in- 
Tcasei  . then  it  is  easy  to  see  that  all  relations  lietweei  property.  biUiveen  comniodi- 
les.  labor,  ami  money  must  continue  uiiseulcd  and  in  lusiry  suifer  further  naralysis 
Money  is  the  wheel  ot  comm,.reo.  We  cannot  do  without  it,  nor  make  its  proJure- 
aient  dilheult  witiiuut  sudermg  loss.  W e might  as  well  propose  to  take  away  railways 

0 dLspeu.se  With  steauL«lii|..s.  lo  stop  the  locomotive,  and  then  expect  the  exehamm'of 
.•oinmoUities  to  go  on  all  the  same,  as  to  uike  money  avay  from  the  ehaniiehs  of  Trade 
md  then  expect  Inisniess  to  iirosper.  Money  is  the  vitid  air  of  commerce.  It  is  to 
n-oduction.  trade,  and  busiiies.s  what  oxygen  is  to  the  air  we  breathe.  It  i.s  at  otiee  the 
Host  .subtle  and  the  inost  jjoient  uf  all  human  agencies;  t ' le.ssen  it  is  lo  stilh*  all 
iidustry  : to  eliaiiffe  its  valnp  is  to  inlliet  endless  and  im-urable  wrongs  upon  .society 
Ihe  gold  discovenes  ol  Cabloriiia  and  Australia  juit  new  life  into  the  commeree  of  tlm 
.\oild.  Jhe  iiidnstnes  of  all  civilized  nations  became,  under  thi.suew  inflnenee,  what 
iiey  never  were  before.  1 rodnciion,  commerce,  wealth,  all  increased  in  a (luarter  of 

1 eetiuiry  as  nevir  before.  Aow  we  have  set  out  upon  a policy  which  looks  to  the 
•fc versa!  ot  all  tins  In  whose  interest,  1 ask,  i.s  it  done?  In  tiie‘ interest  of  the  wliole 
>.-ople.  N.i;  only  a .small  receivii;g  class;  they  who  hold  money  and  funds  that 
lecessarily  pariake  ol  the  enhancement  of  money.  'I'he  great  mass  of  ilie  eanital  of 
.le  eonniry  ns  (lepreeiated  and  much  of  it  is  mined,  ('apital  applied  to  prodiieiiou  ; 
■apital  neee.s.sary  for  the  employment  of  l ibor:  that  capital  which  must  bear  all  the 
mrdens  ot  government  and  upon  which  oiir  whole  i.eoiilatiim  ilepends  fur  support 
•apital  repre.senlcd  in  cnitivated  fields,  in  worksh  fa.'torie.s,  machinery,  and  labor 

isell.  shares  no  part  ot  moneys  gains;  but  on  the  other  hand  must,' in  the  end, 
•niitr.hare  tliat  whidi  others  guui.  ’ 

III  this  eoimectiou  I wish  to  submit  another  thomxlit,  in  which  pos.=-ihIv  I may  differ 
vith  mo.^t  gentlemen  on  this^  tioor.  thuiigli  1 trust 'not.  We  have  all  rmid  and  heard 
imeh  about  the  wonderhil  achievemerit  M’  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  placim^  the 

per  cent,  louii  : we  have  heard  tinj  boast  of  a subscrijition  of  $1  oit.UiMMiuu  in  a sniffle 
lay.  but,  Mr.  .Speaker,  that  to  me  is  the  saddest  Cf)mijientarv  that  could  po.ssihlv  ~i)e 
nade  upon  the  conduum  oi  our  country.  What  does  it  prove?  It  proves  one  thin-, 
iud_  one  thin-  only.^  It  proves  that  there  is  little  or  no  profit  in  all  tliis  conntrv  on 
.i])ital  Ubcd  productively:  that  i-ur  industries  no  more  than  sustain  our  nopulat'ion  : 
Imt  the  American  ]>eople,  with  their  skilled  hands  and  educuted  bruin,  with  all  their 
ndu.Mruu  e.jmpment,  are  umkm-  no  profits,  are  savin-  nothin-,  are  making  little  or 
n.  andmons  to  their  wealth  In  18b'),  according  to  Mr.  David  Wells,  the  net  earn- 
V iH,_tlie  profits  Oil  its  industrial  capital,  were  about  .'^ooO,- 

' V Vi  V anmiul  increase  of  wealth  was  and  had  been  at 

..bout  that  lale  from  the  dose  of  the  war,  and  continmal  i.p  to  l87b. 

Aow,  in  every  euuniry  intere.st  in  the  run  of  years  is  iletermined  liv  one  thing,  iind 
hat  IS  l)rotlt.^  on  capital  produetively  employed.  There  is  no  nther  fund  out  of  which 
nterest^can  anywhere  long  he  paid.  If  you  go  heyomi  diis,  you  mmst  draw  from  past 
Lceumiualions  : \ uu  then  lake  what  was  produced  last  year  to  juiy  inlerc.^t  on  what  you 
..we  thus  year  1 he  rate  cd  interest.  1 .say.  is  governed  i.y  j.rolit  on  capital : and  the 
I ict  that  d'b"  were  odered  in  a .single  day  for  inve<tmeiit  in  Government  .seeiiri- 

ucs.  and  tliat  all  oyer  the  country  crowds  jostle  one  am  ther  to  get  4 per  cent,  ceriifi- 

' i's  lioiimlles?  re.«uurees,  there  is  no  profit, 

i I east  nut  4 per  cent,  jirolit,  on  ca|ntal  usml  in  prodnctii  n. 

i he  net_earning.s  on  capital  given  hy  Mr.  M'ells  for  1m;  i of  8"i.')0.O00,0u0  would  be  8 
1 er  cenL_  interest  (in  nearly  seven  thousand  millioms  of  orodnelive  capital.  In  other 

' 0 iiT  * t'i  * ^ sum  was  actually  so  employed,  yielded  a i.rolit 

< I . m.  ( t . j iiKs  Miin  was  au  actual  addition  to  ualionul  wealth,  and  constituted 
t le  fund  out  ot  which  lutere.-t  was  paid. 

I here  wa.s  no  otlmr  lurid. ^ Sujiposo  two  tliomsaiid  millions  out  of  the  .seven  tlion.sand 
Millions  wa.s  borrijwed  eajutal,  then  the  country  earned  8 per  cent,  on  it,  and  if  the 
orrower  olitained  it  lor  les.s  he  imade  the  difference.  Hut  now,  when  capita!  abounda 
t lat  may  be  had  at  4 per  cent,  .why  it  is  proof  that  profits  do  not  warrant  a higher  rate. 

1.  IS  prool  that  there  are  no  net  earnings  of  .*'i()0.UPU.(lOo  or  ar.U0,()U0,0(K),  as  in  18«lt 
iiNd  for  interest.  \ on  could  not  have  borrowed,  this  (iovernment  could  notliave 
lorrowed,  no  one  and  no  government  could  have  Inirrowed  in  IMII)  or  1870,  in  oiir 
I carket.  capital  at  4 iier  cent,  interest,  it  could  n<4  Imve  beim  borrowed  at  that  rate  if 
e.ery  ffdlar  borrowed  hai  be(?n  backed  up  with  a dollar  in  gold  with  tiie  .stiimlation 
tint  It  should  be  put  under  lock  and  key  to  be  held  nnlil  th.e  prineiiial  was  paid. 

^liy  . Lecanse  the  owner  coii.d  ea.'ily.  safely,  and  surelv  have  derived  a greater  iirofit. 

I ne  earnings  ol  the  country  permuteil  it.  The  ere, lit  of  tiie  Government  is  not  a whit 
^ .*tltr  now  than  in  i hat  is  not  what  has  controlh  d the  interest  it  has  lo  iiay. 

1 do  not  see  why  it  pays  as  much  even  as  4 per  cent.,  and  doubtles?  it  could  borrow  on 
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.short  time  for  less,  probably  2 jier  cent.  England  has  recently  borrowed  soveril  mill- 
ions on  a sliort  time  at  the  rate  of  1 per  cent,  per  annum.  Docs  the  credit  ot  l.iigland 
go  up  and  down  with  c verv  cliange  in  the  Hank  of  England  rate  ! J per  eeni  1 belie' c 
to  be  moie  lliaii  capital  iirodnctivel.y  einj.loyed  in  this  country  now  makes.  Hits  great 
feat  of  our  Seen  tarv  of  which  we  hear  so  inueli  boa.sf.ng  may  be  summed  up  in  ibis 
way.  l 'lr^t,  legisla'ie  so  as  to  incrca.^e  tlie  value  of  money  and  depres.s  every!  iiing  el  e. 
making  it  uniirolitable  to  use  money  or  capital  productively,  and  then  give  I pm-  cent, 
for  it  and  exempt  it  from  taxation.  .Shades  of  llaaiiUon  and  Gallatin,  is  this  state.s- 

mansliip  to  boast  ol  ? 

Only  tlie  one  who  holds  money  or  bonds  is  making  money  under  this  now  order  of 
tliin-s.  It  a million  dollars  had  been  buried  in  the  earth  live  years  ago  and  now  dug 
up,  what  would  the  owner  Iind?  He  may  Inivo  drawn  no  interest,  yet  wlmii  eoinpar.M] 
u ith  other  properly  will  it  not  exchange  for  twice  as  much?  Or  ii  a million  ot  dol  ars 
in  (Jovermnent  bonds  had  lu'en  buried  in  some  vault  live  years  ago  and  were  n-w  taken 
out,  not  only  would  there  be  the  interest  upon  them,  but  it  would  be  lound  that  the 
princl»‘>alsmn  of  the  bonds  had  been  doubled  in  value  as  comj.ared  with  veal  estate  or 
other  Vi’oportv.or  with  labor,  and  at  this  altered  rate  they  must  some  day  be  paid. 

Tins  is  the  operation,  sir.  of  tlie.-e  wicked,  if  m>t  wickedly  devised,  measures.  And. 
]\Ir.  Siieaker,  if  I could  have  my  way.  the  light  of  another  day  should  not  fade  irom  the 
skv  until  every  vestige  of  this  vicious  inonelury  legislation  was  stricken  Irom  the  slutute- 

book.  [Long  continued  applause.] 

Mr,  CDAFIAN  ro.se.  . 

.Mr.  COX.  1 hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent  the  time  ot  the  gentleman 

from  Ohio  will  be  extended. 

Mr,  KKLU-:Y.  Yes.  1 hope  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  HIM.FOlID.  i wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  a question, 

Mr.  KIM.LKY.  Tot  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  be  extended  aud  then  tiu- 
gentleman  from  Colorado  can  ask  Ins  question. 

The  SI’E  A KKU.  Is  there  objection  lo  the  extension  of  the  lime  of  the  gentlemaii 

from  ( )liio.  ? 

'fliere  was  no  objection  and  the  time  was  extended.  _ • i r i 

Mr.  I'lKLkOHI).  I see  tlierc  is  some  inisujiprehension  on  the  other  side  ot  the 
House  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  ninlli  section  of  tlie  bill. 

Mr.  WAUX’KII.  1 should  like  to  exj>lain  it. 

Mr.  BIM.FOin).  I am  going  to  vole  for  the  l>ill  and  1 hope  the  geiUlcmnn  will  ex-^ 
plain  it.  Section  ju-ovide.s  tliat  from  and  after  the  passage  ol  tliis  act  only  coins  ol 
llu‘  smaller  denominunoMS  shall  he  fabricated  on  Hovernment  account. 

Mr.  WAliXEU.  I will  explain  llmt.  Tiie  word  •■only"  of  c -iu>e  niodifie.^?  ‘•dollars." 
not  fabricate.  That  is  as  it  slionld  he.  'i'he  money  that  the  Government  eoiiis  on  its 
own  account  should  be  only  the  suh-idiary  silver  pieces.  Tlie  Government  would  have 
no  reason  for  coining  full  U gal-tender  dollars  on  its  own  account  af:er  the  juissage  oi 
this  hill. 

Mr,  P.EEEiHlD.  I should  like  to  have  the  section  fully  explanmd. 

Mr.  WAHX’Eii.  1 will  try  to  explain  it  fully  to  the  gentleman  froiu  Colorado  and 
tci  the  House,  'bhis  hill  <loes  not  change  ilie  coinage  of  suljsidiary  or  fractional  coins 
at  alb  It  leaves  them  right  where  tb.eyare  now. 

d'iie  fractional  coins,  as  all  know,  are  not  of  full  weight  as  compared  with  the  dollar 
piecio  Hence,  to  open  the  mints  t(»  the  public  and  ])ermit  everybody  to  liave  sdver 
coined  into  Iraetimial  ])i(H-es  would  result  in  bringing  the  siher  stmulard  at  nuee  down 
lo  SH”)  grains  instead  oi  11-T  i lie  reason  ior  muKing  fractional  coins  undei  \\eighl  is 
to  prevent  their  (^xportatioiE  In  the  first  place,  it  costs  more  to  coin  dimes  and  quarters 
' than  hiri-er  pieces,  hut  if  these  ].ieces  are  of  full  wei  giit  it  is  as  prolilahle  to  (‘Xitort  dune.s 
as  it  is  Imllion  in  bars.  Now,  it  is  very  desirable  lo  prevent  tliat  part  of  tlie  currency 
which  circulates  among  the  people,  and  especially  in  retail  trade,  IVom  being  drawii 
upon  ibv  export.  Hence  these  coins  have  been  rrAluced  in  weigiil.  This  U a question 
that  has  been  much  discussed,  and  was  made  tlie  subject  of  a c^uivention  eaih'd  at  Paris 
hy  Napoleon  III,  wliich  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  plan  in  France  and  afterward  by  the 
Latin  union. 

The  committee  thought  it  best  to  leave  the  law  relating  to  subsidiary  coins  as  it  i-. 
1 certainly  think  it  best  : and  of  course  if  the  Government  ojiens  the  miiOs  to  tiie  pub- 
lic for  the  unlimiteil  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  then  it  should  not  continue  to  buy  1ml- 
lion  on  its  own  account  to  convert  into  coins.  There  would  be  no  oecasi'Mi  fur  doing 
so.  Witli  the  mints  opened  to  the  public,  the  control  over  the  whoh-  <[uestion  of  me- 
tallic money  is  in  their  liaiids.  'J'he  Government  never  coined  a dollar,  either  of  gold 
or  silver  of*  full  legal  lender,  on  its  own  account,  until  the  act  of  February.  was 

passed.  The  Goverumeut  coined  simply  wliat  gold  and  silver  was  bronchi  to  it.  and 
no  more.  'I’he  ninth  section  of  this  bill  simply  returns  to  this  pvaetice— to  tlie  praclicf^ 
of  the  Government  from  its  foundation  to  1^78,  when  this  dei^arture  was  ma<ie— and 


puts  "olil  and  silver  on  the  same  basis.  And  in  this  co  inection  T would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  with  reference  to  the  section  of  tlie  bill  which  opens  the  mints  to  unlimited 
coina.i^e.  1 have  been  Tiiet  on  every  side  with  this  objection  : why,  you  are  jjjiving  a 
profit  to  the  hiillion  dealer.  Not  at  all.  Tliereis  no  ]in>lit  to  any  bullion  dealer  under 
this  bill  not  shared  in  by  everybody.  An  ounce  of  siUer,  as  Locke  said,  is  etiual  to 
any  other  ounce.  An  ounce  of  silver  in  the  f 'rm  of  coin,  when  it  costs  noriiin^  to  ^ive 
it  the  form  of  coin,  will  he  worth  no  more  than  in  the  form  of  hulli{m.  One  hundred 
ounces  of  silver  hullioii  will  make  one  hundred  and  sixieen  dollar  jdeces.  Xow,  if  it 
costs  nothiiur  to  change  a bar  of  one  Imndred  ounces  int  > the  form  of  coins,  and  there 
is  no  restriction  on  the  amount  that  may  he  coined,  tliei  there  is  no  ehan;_fe  of  value. 
Au\  one  may  take  a hundred  oune(‘S  or  any  other  ijuantiiy  of  silver  to  the  mints  of  the 
I'nited  Slates,  and  obtain  for  it  one  imndred  and  sixte.m  dollars  and  a fraction  : and 
if  all  can  do  that,  no  one  will  give  more  of  anytliing  for  one  Inmilred  oiDices  of  silver 
in  the  sliape  of  coins  than  as  bullion.  Hence,  no  profit  is  given  to  any  bullion  dealer. 
If  a hundred  bushels  of  wheat  are  worth  a hundred  ounC'^s  of  silver  builionj  it  will  still 
be  worth  tlie  same  weight  of  silver  in  the  form  of  coins,  and  no  more. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  benefit  which  is  not  shared  in  by  every  one.  To  the  extent 
that  coining  silver  and  making  it  money  increases  the  use  of  silver  generally,  to  that 
extent  it  increases  its  value,  and  tends  to  raise  silver  up  and  bring  the  other  rnetal 
gold  ) down.^  Thus  is  restored  a principle  of  compensation  which  Ties  at  the  base  of 
:he  bi  metallic  system,  and  operating  always  to  mainta'ii  the  equivalency  of  the  two 
metals.  Jn  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  contemplation  of  this  hill  silver  is  again 
na<ie  a money  metal — the  metal  is  monetized.  Take  a hundred  ounces  of  gold;  put 
t into  any  shape  ; it  is  still  equal  in  value  to  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  gold  dollar 
iiieces,  because  at  the  mints  everywhere  the  owner  has  the  right  to  have  if  coined,  free 
)f  cost,  into  eigliteen  hundred  ami  .sixty  pieces  of  a dollar  eacli.  For  the  same  reason, 
f YOU  take  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  one-dollar  gold  coins  and  cut  them  up  or  melt 
hem  into^my  shape,  if  only  all  the  gold  is  saved,  it  is  si  ill  worth  as  much  as  the  same 
■veiglit  in  coins,  because  it  may  be  given  the  form  of  coins  without  restriction  and  free 
)fco-t.  'rhegohl  miner  digs  money.  ^ Kestore  silver  to  its  old  place  as  a money  metal, 
md  tlie  .<ame  will  be  true  oi  silver.  I he  metal  itself  Itec  tiies  ])oteiuiaIIy  money.  This 
> as  it  should  be.  Silver  must  be  juU  back  upon  this  ground,  or  we  must  give  up  ine- 
aliic  inojiey.  I he  metal  ilselt  must  be  given  tlie  power  to  liecomc  moiie.y.  J'hen  the 
• tamp  of  the  Government  is  merely  a certification  by  tie  Government  of  weight  and 
ineness.  Locke  savs: 

T at  money  aimers  from  ur.eoinea  silver  only  in  tins,  tliat  the  iiuanlitv  of  silvf-r  in  each 
uero  «.t  mnneyis  asc.*rf?iinea  by  the  stamp  it  t»oars.  wliicli  is  set  tiiere  to  lji‘  a public  voucher 
■ i weiglit  aiel  fiiuuiess. 

Xow.  sir,  the  proposition  tliat  has  been  made  to  simply  increase  the  coinage  of  silver, 
nstead  of  opening  the  mints  to  the  public  for  unlimited  coinage,  is  no  cure.  Fntil 
^,'2  or  187:?  we  never  heard  of  such  a tiling  in  this  country  as  the  Government  limiting 
li(‘  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  money,  or  buying  silver  to  make  money  of,  taking  to-day 
. little  and  to-morrow  a little  more.  J hat  was  a new  departure.  The  world  never 
leard  of  that  way  of  providing  niomw  until  1S72-*7:L 

Mr.  HASKKLL.  W ill  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  make  a suggestion/ 

M r.  \V A Iv X JM L Certainly. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  If  the  gentleman  wants  a reason  why  the  Government  never 
."light  silver  to  coin  imtil  the  time  he  siieaks  of.  1 will  tt  11  Imii.  Prior  to  the  war,  for 
■ wenty-five  years  tlie  bullion  necessary  to  make  a silver  dollar  of  the  United  States  was 
rorth  one  hundred  and  three  ccmis  in  gold:  and  if  the  (government  had  bought  it  to 
ait  into  coin,  it  would  have  jiuid  one  hundred  and  thrie  cents,  gold,  for  wliat  would 
i_-  worth  one  Imndred  cents  as  coin,  d'hat  was  a very  j.ood  reason  why  the  Govern- 
lent  did  not  buy  silver  to  make  money  of  it. 

Mr.  ARXLiL  I)o  you  say  that  was  the  reason  ? 

Mr. ,HA SKI*. LL.  That  is  a sufficient  reason  to  mv  mind. 

Mr.  UARXEIL  Was  it  lawful  for  the  Government  lo  buy  silver  and  coin  money 
( ut  of  it  on  Government  account?  W^a.s  it  ev«r  lawful  to  do  that  until  1873? 

Mr.  HASKELl..  1 have  not  claimed  that  it  was.  1 simjdy  wanted  to  show  the 
leason  why  it  was  not  wise  then  for  the  Government  lo  do  this. 

Mr.  W'APiXEll.  I wish  to  advert  to  another  jxiint.  As  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
Ms.  the  other  day,  spoke  of  the  trade-dollar,  T desire  to  say  a word  or  two  on  iliat 
Mhject.  The  trade-dollar  has  been  hapjiily  designated,  f think,  the  *•  trick ’’  dollar, 
f .!'  it  manifeslly  was  a trick  dollar. 

Mr.  KEl.LEV.  IJcfore  my  friend  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  trade-dollar,  will  he  per- 
nit  me  to  make  a suggestion  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Kansas?  I wish  to  ask  him 
'•imther  the  (lovernment  bought  gold  for  coining  when  a gold  dollar  was  worth  lliree 
< ents  less  than  a silver  one? 

Mr.  ^VAl^XKLi.  A very  iiertinent  question. 

Mr.  KLLLEi.  (_)r  did  it  Imy  silver  prior  to  183L  vhen  the  silver  dollar  was  of 
1 'SS  value  tlian  the  gold  one? 
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Mr  HA'^KELL.  I am  not  making  any  fight  on  the  repeal  of  the  law  for  the  pur- 
chase of  bullion  by  the  Government.  I care  nothing  about  that.  iLit  now  von  come 
with  a proi.osition'  that  allows  ^very  h dder  of  a greenluick  in  the  Umted  Si.as-s  t • tak.' 
it  to  the  Treasury  and  get  gold  for  it.  and  then  to  go  out  ami  buy  what  will  produce 

the  silver  dollar  at  eighty  cents  in  the  dollar.  _ . , 

'fhe  SPEAKER.  1 he  gentleman  from  Ohio  i.s  entitled  to  tiie  floor. 

Mr  KELLEY.  I understood  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to  yield  to  me  for  a nv-ment 
on  this  point.  W'hv,  sir,  until  after  ls;U  y-  u never  saw,  nor  did  any  other  genUeman 
now  here  see,  American  gold  coin  in  circulation  : subsequently  thereto  you  del  not 
see  standard  silver  money  in  circulation.  Why?  Because  before  the  change  in 
the  ratio  between  the  metals  was  made  the  gold  dollar  w-as  worth  per  cent,  more  than 
the  silver,  and  after  the  clinnge  had  been  made,  it  having  been  made  on  a faL'-e  and 
arbitrary  Imsis,  the  silver  dollar  was  withdrawn.  Had  the  prevalent  ratio  of  l-l  to  1 
been  adopted  the  metals  would  have  circulated  concurrently  and  the  gold  remamod  at 

home.  . . • .1  • r *1 

Mr.  WAliXER.  The  hill  demonetizing  silver  or  stopping  the  coinage  ot  silver,  as 

it  finally  parsed  the  Senate,  dropped  out  somewhere  in  the  conference  committees  the 

old  dollar  and  left  in  the  trade--lollar.  Now  the  object  of  adopting  the  trade  or  *'inck  ’ 

dollar,  which  I have  said  is  a lit  description  of  it.  is  thus  stated  hy  the  Director  of  the 

Mini. ' I regret  lo  refer  now  to  acts  of  the  late  Director  of  the  .Mint,  but  the  acts  w'ere 

public  and  concerned  the  public.  Here  is  the  language  he  used  in  his  report  in  IS, '2: 

The  silver  (lotliu*  b^ing  a useless  coin,  both  as  resjtccts  circularifm  and  fonnneret*.  sliouhl 
be  .aholished.  and  w(‘ should  imiuire  whether  some  new  medium  may  nor  be  sub>mured. 
•rnnroximating  in  general  eharaeter  and  value,  whicli  will  meet  certain  eniiimereial  c umre- 
inents  becoming  dull v more  iTes.sing.  without  giving  rise  to  any  «>f  those  peri-leximr  «jues- 
tions  or  comidicarions  resulting  frfun  the  varying  values  of  tin-  i.r»‘eu»us  nn-tals  under  a 
ilouide  Khimlard.  ami  at  the  same  lime  afford  some  relief  to  «mr  inining  imlii.-^trufs  fiauu  the 
serious  decline  and  further  api-areiit  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver. 

That  same  year,  during  the  two  or  three  months  before  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar 
was  suspended,  tliere  were  bb7,H0()  of  the  old  dollars  minted  : and  the  year  before  that 
there  were  over  a iniilion  coined  for  the  public.  But  I wisii  lo  call  atvention  to  tlie  l.ui- 
giuP^e  and  the  reasons  offered  bv  the  Director  of  the  Mint  for  sub>titut:ng  the  trade- 
dollar.  He  says,  In  the  report  referred  to,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  use  m trade 
for  the  old  standard  dollar,  a dollar  longer  known  and  more  widely  used  than  any  oilier 
coin  in  the  world.  Its  prototvfie  was  the  first  coin  to  go  around  the  world,  the  old 
Spanish  dollar,  wliich  had  been  from  the  time  of  Charles  V a commercial  unit 
of  value  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  which  was  adopted  by  Hamilton  as  our 
unit.  Xor  has  the  weight  of  pure  metal  in  this  unit  ever  been  changed.  'J'iiere  was  no 
loii'^er  any  use  for  limt  dollar  in  commerce,  we  were  told  ; but  there  was  for  a new  puece 
a pfece  unlike  any  other  coin  in  the  world,  being  a little  more  valuable  than  the  Mexi- 
can dollar,  and  a'little  more  valuable,  too,  than  the  Japanese  yen  I 

The  theory  upon  which  this  new  coin  was  put  out  is  that  if  we  divide  one  liumired 
ounces  cf  silver  into  one  hundred  and  fourteen  pieces  instead  (if  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen pieces  we  can  get  more  per  ounce  for  the  silver.  That  is,  the  miner  would  get 
more  per  ounce  for  iiie  silver  which  he  digs  if  it  were  divided  into  pieces  of  42o  grains 
than  if  it  was  divided  into  iueces  of  41*Jl  grains.  On  that  princi}de  a fhrmer  who 
should  send  his  wheat  to  market  in  sacks  of  two  and  one  half  bushels  each  instead  of 
two  bushels  ought  to  get  more  bushel  for  his  wheat:  or  if  tlie  planter  slnmld 
increase  tlie  liale  of  cotton  lo  four  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  instead  ot  tour  hundred 
and  fifty  iiounds  he  should  get  more  per  pound  for  his  cotton.  Now,^  1 cannot  believe 
that  the  Ifirecior  of  the  Mint  thought  that.  The  Secretary  of  the  'I'reasury  says  that 
there  is  no  loncer  any  advantage  in  making  coins  weigh  4l?0  grains  in.nead  ol  111'} 
grains,  and  ivivises  that  tlie  coinage  of  these  pieces  be  slopjied.  What,  then,  was  the 
necessitv  or  the  excuse  for  the  trade  dollar?  Ibis  and  lliis  only  : there  imis  a mo\e- 
ment  oii  foot  to  get  rid  of  the  doulde  standard,  as  it  was  called,  but  we  could  not  get 
along  in  our  tra(Ie  with  the  world  very  well  without  a silver  coin  ot  some  kind.  It  was^ 
therefore  jiroposed  to  make  such  a coin,  but  to  make  it  unlike  any  other  com  m tlie 
world,  and  to  increase  the  weiglit.  so  tha^  the  ratio  lo  gold  would  be  neither  L'T  nor  I'b 
But  jiass  this  bill,  and  all  the  trade-dollars  in  circulation  in  thi5  country  will  go  to  the 
mints  for  reeoinage.  as  they  should. 

I say  from  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  use  of  silver  as  money  down  to  ihe^e  recent 
acts  of  our  own  and  other  countries,  the  only  limitation  to  eitlier  silver  or  gold  monev 
was  the  natural  limitation  of  the  material  of  wliieh  it  was  made  ; its  control  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  legislatures  and  coiigresses.  Its  value  dejicndcd  not  njum  any  one  man  or 
any  om-  body  of  legislators ; it  was  beyond  their  reach,  it  rested  upon  the  metal  itsclt 
and  was  automatic  in  its  regulation.  And  when  you  remove  metallic  nioiiey  from  that 
basi.s,  and  instead  of  automatic  regulation  submit  it  to  the  will  of  legislan^rs  or  o t a 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  control,  you  reduce  it  at  once  to  the  grade  of  inconyertible 
paper  money.  The  character  of  the  silver  dollar  in  this  country  now  is  that  of  incon- 
vertible jiaper.  Silver  dollars  now  are  but  silver  greenbacks,  as  greenbacks  were 
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before  they  were  redeemable  in  ;^old,  if  they  are  so  redeemed.  We  liave  taken  a co.?tly 
metal  to  make  money  of  and  then  re^rulated  its  value  upon  the  same  iirinclple  exactlv 
and  in  tlie  same  way  that  iticonvertible  paper  money  is  regulated.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Ireasury  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  our  money  two  millions  jmr  month  more  or 
two  luillions  per  montli  less  : a power  that  no  other  finance  minister  in  the  world  pos- 
sesses or  would  be  allowed  to  possess  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  : a power,  I 
insist,  which  should  not  be  left  to  tiie  discretion  of  any  man. 

It  is  placing  in  his  hands  to  an  unsafe  degree  a control  over  the  value  of  every  man’s 
property.  It  is  placing  it  in  his  power  to  change  the  terms  of  every  cotitract  in  the 
land  Ijy  varying  the  \alue  of  money  as  it  would  not  vary  if  left  to  antomalic  regulation 
through  the  metal  itself.  I'liless,  tlierefore,  we  restore  silver  to  its  old  status  of  unlim- 
ited coinage,  leaving  the  value  of  coin.«  to  rest  upon  the  metal  to  be  automatically  regu- 
lated. then  we  should  get  rid  of  it  nltogether  and  substitute  ]iaper  \u  its  place. 

Cernusehi,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  “Monetary  Diplomacy  in  1S78.”  says: 

Yes;  and  liere  is  tlie  capital  fact,  if  Kreneh  interests  are  coiisiaercil.  the  live-franc  silver 
Tuecos  tiave  the  metallic  ring,  Imt  they  are  more  of  the  nature  of  paper  money  than  of  sound, 
just,  and  real  mone>-. 

Upon  what  principle  can  superiority  l>e  claimed  for  metallic  money  over  inconverti- 
ble paper  moiiey,  e.xcept  that  of  automatic  regulation?  A greater  value  is  now  given 
to  silver  coin  than  warranted,  hy  the  metal,  by  limiting  the  quantity  of  the  coins.  * But 
on  the  same  j)rinciple  equal  value  could  be  given  to  coins  of  Iialf  the  weic^ht,  or  to 
money  made  of  any  other  metal,  or  of  pajier.  Can  ^lou  not  limit  the  quantity  "of  paper, 
or  ivory,  or  any  other  kind  of  nionev  quite  as  well  as  you  can  silver  money  ? Mr. 
devons  even  admits  that  an  incon  vt*rtible  paper  can  be  maintained  at  the  level  of  gold 
by  simply  limiting  its  quantity,  lie  says  ; 

Tliere  is  plenty  of  ovideiico  to  prove  tliat  an  inconvertihle  paper  monev,  if  carefully  lim- 
ited in  quantity,  can  retain  its  full  value. 

We  are  not  wise  if  we  continue  to  make  dollars  of  so  costly  a material  as  silver  and 
then  regtdate  their  value  by  putting  a limit  on  the  number  of  pieces  as  we  do  with  in- 
convertible pa|)er.  If  the  object  be  to  make  a profit,  then  it  will  be  wiser  to  take  paper 
or  something  cheap,  for,  as  1 have  said,  the  quantity  of  one  kind  can  be  limited  as  well 
as  another.  Instead  of  saving  So  per  cent.,  theref(»re,  in  all  conscience  let  us  save  h'.U 
per  cent.  If  a profit  is  what  we  are  after,  let  the  Government  go  into  the  manufactur- 
ing business  in  some  other  way;  in  some  way  that  will  not  be  })laying  fast  and  loose 
wiili  values  in  the  manner  we  have  been  doing. 

Xo.  gentlemen,  the  question  is  between  unlimited  coinage,  with  automatic  regulation 
through  the  natural  limitation  of  the  metals  themselves,  or  no  metallic  money,  'fliere  is 
no  middle  groiind.^  There  is  no  science,  no  common  sense  in  any  otlier  theoiy  of  metallic 
nioupy.  The  abridgment  of  hard  money  is  a new  thing  in  the  world.  It  was  never 
heard  of  in  this  country,  1 repeat,  until  l-STo. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  sound  doctrine  of  the  founders  of  the  Government;  will  not 
our  New  York  friends  go  back  to  the  teacliings  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Silas 
Wright;  wUl  not  our  Pennsylvania  friends  learn  from  Albert  Gallatin— the  only  peer 
and  rival  of  Hamilton  in  his  time— of  Robert  Morris  and  Condy  Ragiiet? 

Was  tliere  ever  a democrat  from  the  Iteginning  of  the  Government  till  187d  who  pro- 
posed to  limit  the  quantity  of  metallic  money?  No,  it  never  was  lieard  of.  Tiiis  doc- 
trine of  the  abridgment  of  metallic  money  is  a dangerous  innovation,  menacing  to  the 
rights  of  properly  and  changing  the  distribution  not  only  of  present.  Imt  of  all  future 
wealth.  It  was  inaugurated  in  the  interest  of  a bomliiolding  class  and  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  great  producing  clashes  of  our  people  Every  consideration  of  duty  and 
rigiit  demands  that  we  shall  stand  by  the  standard  of  both  metals.  The  tenure  of  prop- 
erty with  tliousaiuis  of  people  depend-^  upon  it.  <jive  liaek  to  the  people  their  just 
rights,  l.et  thein  gather  up  again  the  threads  of  prosperity  they  have  lost.  The  great- 
est wealth  of  a civilized  people,  after  all,  lies  in  their  jiower  to  create,  in  their  enter- 
prise, tiieir  skill,  in  the  range  and  extent  of  tl;(ir  industries.  Sweep  clean  the  earth  of 
all  past  accumulations,  but  save  the  educated  brain,  the  acquired  skill,  and  tlie 
equipment  these  have  created,  and  permit  unresuained  activity,  and  in  a generation  all 
would  1)0  re  created. 

But  ot  all  tlie  instrumentalities  for  tlie  creation  and  distriI)iUion  of  wealth,  the  ‘‘  great 
instrument  of  exchange  '’—money— is  at  once  the  most  delicate  and  important,  it  is 
the  spring  tliat  moves  and  regulates  all  the  machinery  of  production  and  trade.  Sta- 
bility, U'lchangeability,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in  money  is  the  thing  of  all  others 
most  to  be  desired  ; and  only  by  standing  to  both  the  metals,  with  unlimited  coinage 
for  both,  can  that  be  secured  to  a metal  currency.  [Applause.] 


R O.  Poi.KixHoux,  Ih'inler,  Nos.  082  and  08-t  1)  st.,  Washington,!).  C. 
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